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Now Ready. Third Edition with 50 Original illustrations 
consisting of Woodcuts and Photographs. 


VOICE, SONG, AND SPEECH. 


A Practical Guide for Singers and Speakers. Containing the 
combined experience of Vocal Surgeon and of Voice-trainer. 
BY 
LENNOX: BROWNE, F.R.C.8., Ed. 

Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. 

AND 
EMIL BEHNKE. 
Lecturer on Vocal Physiology, and Teacher of Voice Production. 





SAMPSON LOW & CO., 


188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


MARCHE POSTHUME. 
By ROSSINI. 
PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. Rozcxet)... 4s. 
ORGAN oo by Frank Mernics, L.Mus., 


T.C.L.)... pes ee 
“ Brilliant and Effective. ” 


MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT STREET, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


THE SOCIETY of ARTS’ PRACTICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS in MUSIC will commence in London on June 9th. Full parti- 
culars may be had on application to the — —H. Trueman Wood, Secretary, 
Society’s Goon Adelphi, London, W 


IOLIN LESSONS WANTED, near Temple Bar, ce a 
Gentleman (one hour), between 4 and 6 o'clock p.m. Address, 
«The Orchestra,” 185, Fleet ‘treet, E.C, 


ILLIAM M. woh pr ne et DISTANT LANDS. 
This fascinating son; es | rivalling in popularity the same com- 
poser’s celebrated Dream oes" ‘*Ehren on the Rhine.” ‘‘It has a 
swing and a ‘ go’ which are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in 
the popular memory.” 


Ww M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS (suitable 

e for lady or gentleman) is a beautiful composition of irresistible attrac- 
tiveness. No singer should be withont a copy. In D, E flat and F, Each 
2s. net. Also arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. 2s. net.—B, WILLIAMS, 
19, Paternoster Row, H.C. 




















Madame Anteinette Sterling's New Song. 


N ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING sings PATCH- 
WORK, Odoardo Barri’s latest and best song. Words by Jaxonz. In 

DandF. Bach 2s. net. 

Life is but patchwork, and all that we love 

Shall some day be join’d in the home above: 

For all that we treasure the Unseen Hand 

Will gather and perfect in that fair land. 

B. WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


ARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed 
Pn H.R.H. the Duke of Albany ee ab Wyn “ee and 


played jg times each nigh stamps. — 
aa 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A PRIZE OF £2 10s. 


Is offered for the Best Verses similar to G. Hubi Newcombe’s 
‘‘ Ever FarrHron,”’ price 2s., published by the composer (winner of 
“Orchestra” prizes). MSS. to be sent to G. Hus1 Newoomsz, 
Warrington, before May 2ist. 











MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLEs. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 


Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists, 
51, ST. MARTIN’S LANSB, LONDON: 





ITHER and VIOLIN. Lessons on these 

pleasing and i. en age either at home 

or Pupil’s residence, Henke, 386, Oxford Street. 

Terms moderate. phy attended). Instruments and 
books supplied. St: at 3d. each. (Postage extra). 














BALLAD. 
THREE LETTERS IN “YES.” 


Worps sy F. E. WEATHERLY, 
Music by CIRO PINSUTI. 
(As sung by Madame Hoffman with great success at Exeter Hall. ) 
Price 2s. nett. 
DRAWING-ROOM PUBLISHING CO., 54, JUNCTION ROAD, N. 


READY THIS MONTH. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
18838. 


A Record of important Musical events in the United Kingdom, 
with a reprint of Criticisms on many of them. 
BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co, 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 











JUST PUBLISHED. Price 4s. 
TENOR SONG. 
“Oh, who to dull Roses would liken his Love.” 
By R. WHITE. Author of “ Nature’s Solfegyio,” and the Songs 
“* My Bark,” ‘‘ A Rose one day,” &c, 


WOOD AND 00., GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
J. B. ORAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, — 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


N R. THOMAS BARKER, Harpist, (Assasiahe . = 
» “ad f Music) is n to engagements or Cone: 

rn hse 9 a Pog -7 # Pupits. Address, 37, Guildford Street, 

Ms BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, 
Manchester, and Newcastle Concerts), Address, 302, Great Cheetham 

tree t, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

ISS JULIA JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS, 

: CONCERTS, &c. 149, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 








N 


N ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 
WEST (Contralto) er a complete Concert Party, for all Musical Enter- 


tainments. Address, Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney, 

N ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
} Dolby, can now accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad 
Concerts—87, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 








Mss EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, &c. Address, 19, Lloyd Square, London. 


N ADAME TALBOT LEGG (Contralto). SOLO VOCA- 
LIST ONLY. For Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town 
or provinces. Address, 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 


Ss ADA SOUTH, R.A.M. (Medalist) MEZZO- 
SOPRANO. E ements for Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. Please 


address, Oakwood, Brondesbury Park, N. W. 


Me. BELLAMY (Soprano). Oratorio and Ballad Con- 
J certs. 32, Hunter’s Lane, Birmingham. 














QUIGHORA VASCHETTI GAMBOGI, formerly Prima- 
kK donna at the principal Continental theatres. Professor of singing. 
Address, 11, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in 
\ Composition, teaches Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., by corres- 
pondence. shire, 


Ashburne, Derby: 
ENEUPHONIC VIOLINS, VIOLAS, and BASSES are 
cheapest and best for tone and varnish. Own make, £5, £7, £10, others 
re d altered, £2, and upwards according to excellence of original model. 
. H. Bliss, Tremaine Road, Anerley. 


O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
T tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month 
ingle instraments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 


rNREATISE ON HARMONY, Being a Third Edition of 

“The Harmony of Sounds.” By Henry Giles, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 8vo, 
cloth, red edges. Published at 8s. 6d. Reduced price, 3s. 6d, W. REEVES, 
186, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
i Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental _— in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hazaburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 325, Oxford-street, London, W. 




















Used at Trinity College, London. 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC, by DR. WESTBROOK. 


Wirn Questions anp Vocan EX#xciszs. 
Paics One Sarnia. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








RGAN MUSIC. Thirty-Six Brilliant Postudes chiefly 


for Full Organ, Op. 1%, 3 books, fol v aaa 4s. each, Special Subscription 
Terms for the 3 Books, 38. 6d., by post 8s. 9d. 


« Whether or not the above compositions fulfil all that the word 
‘ Brilliant’ generally conveys, we will not at present discuss, The 
three books each contain twelve short movements chiefly for the full 
organ. ‘They are well written and melodious, and almost all require a 
careful and clear style of fingering. ‘The only fault that may be found 
with them is their brevity, few of them covering more than one of the 
quarto pages. ‘Those, however, who may be on the look out for short 
concluding voluntaries, will find them, we feel sure, both pleasing and 
satisfactory.” —The Musical Times, 

W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


URITY IN MUSIC. By A. F. Thibaut. Translated 
from the German by John Broadhouse, author of “The Student’s 
Helmholtz.” ** Violins Old and New,” &c. Poet 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ts: 
1. On the Chorale. 2% Church Music other than ‘the Chorale. 8. 
Melodies, 4 The Educat Influence of Good Models. 5. Effect. 
Judging the Works of Great Masters. 7. As toa Liberal Judgment. 
Perversions of Text. 9. Choral Societies. 


** A fine book about music ; read it frequently.”—Robert Schumann. 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
450 pp. Price 1s, 6d., by Post, 1s, 9d. Cloth, 8s, 6d. 


REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1884. 


Revised to Date—Contains more Information than any Musical 
Directory published. 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET §TREET, E.C. 
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CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 





J B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 
e solved the problem of combining rue Greatest 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 


Paper says, in an Article entitled, “‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” ,; 





“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hiro 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramur anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality, 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 








CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
z 


Ss. da. 
School Choir Organ. 8 Stops ee +» from 8 0 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. mn 6 6 
No.2. Do. Do, Manuals. 7 Stops 
No.3. Do. Do. Do. 10 ,, 121 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stovs 
No.1. Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. ° 
No, 2, a ae it 1 
No, 8. Do. Do. Ou o ae 
No, 4, Do. Do, 2 Manuals. 18Stops ,, 13 os 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 


0 per quarter. 
0 


” » 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street,W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, H.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 


CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS, 


Specially adapted for aLL EXTREME CLIMATES and carefully prepared 


to RESIST THE ATTACSS OF ALL INSECTS, 
PIANOFORTES .., bad «» 55 Gs. 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, © 
es Cslsatn Ain acer 








J. B. CRAMER & C0., 


REGENT STREET, W,; BOND STREET, 
MOORGATE STREET, E, 0. 
4xun HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, w. 


W, 





CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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SIR G. A. MACFARREN’S ANALYSIS 


OF 
MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE. 
Revised to date by the Author, 





(Commenced in December.) 


SOLO ann CHORUS. 


“The night is departing, the day is approaching, 
therefore let us cast off the works of darkness, and let us 
gird on the armour of light. The day is approaching, 
the night is departing.” 


Now it is as though the profound darkness were 
rent, and a stream of Heaven’s own radiance piercing 
the cleft, struck, electrically, life and faith into the 
withered heart, which was at once quickened with a 
new vitality by its genial warmth and brightness. 
Such is the effect of the soprano Solo that (quite 
unaccompanied, and in a key which is, however 
relative, totally unexpected) breaks in upon the un- 
resolved discord on which the tenor Solo ceases :— 
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This announces the chief subject of the very grand 
Chorus, that, with the utmost possible force of voices 
and instruments, and with equal power of ideas, 
repeats, as with the tongue of an universe, the glorious 
truth revealed from Heaven. The triumphant jubil- 
ation that characterizes this magnificent piece, pene- 
trates the feelings of every listener, and fills a vast 
throng with such enthusiastic gladness as springs 
from the consciousness of patriotic success or the act 
of poetic creation. 

A felicitous illustration of the text occurs where the 
words, “ Let us gird on the armour of light!” are first 
introduced; and this inspiring summons— 
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is echoed from side to side of the orchestra, as if 
passed from rank to rank of a mighty host, unanimous 
in a noble cause, and waiting but the appointed signal 
to set free the ardour within them. A most spirited 
fugue, that constitutes the important Episode which 
relieves the chief theme, is constructed upon the 
following subject :— 





— 
—" 
Let us gird... onthe ar-~ mour, the armour of 


The continuance of D as the bass note throughout 
the exposition is an incident of technical peculiarity 
and expressive wi maaan ae the successively entering 
voices with the subject and answer would be ramps’ 
in the keys of D and A, but for the prevailing pedal, 
which maintains the constant tonality of D, making 
the harmony of E, for two bars in the answer, stand 
for the supertonic of D, instead of the dominant of A. 
The same peculiarity prevails, but to far greater 
extent, in the chorus, ‘“‘ The souls of the just,” in the 
“German Requiem" by Brahms, where the tonic 
pedal is continued throughout the whole of the fugue; 
and there, as in most cases of coincidence in the 
works of different musicians, the piece is in the same 








key as the present. The movement before us may 
perhaps be regarded as the culminating point in 
illustrating the occasion for which the work .was 
written; the profound gloom of the dark ages was 
dispelled by the invention of the printing press, and 
the human intelligence thus enfranchised is the 
‘“‘ armour of light ” wherewith man now can cope with 
ills that were formerly irresistible. All who hear it 
must exult in the grand expression of sincerity and 
reliance conveyed in the concluding passage, where 
the unaccompanied voices declaim with majestic 
breadth the opening words, 


CHORAL. 


‘“« Let all men praise the Lord, 
In worship lowly bending, 
On His most Holy Word, 
Redeem’d from woe depending. 
He gracious is and just, 
From childhood us doth lead ; 
On Him we place our trust 
And hope, in time of need, 


“Glory and praise to God, 
To Father, Son, be given, 
And to the Holy Ghost, 
On high enthron’d in Heaven. 
Praise to the Three-One God ; 
With powerful arm and strong, 
He changeth night to day ; 
Praise Him with grateful song." 


‘¢ Nun danket Alle Gott,” is one of the most generally 
familiar of the very many hymn tunes of the Lutheran 
Church which were adopted into it by its founder, and, 
with the verses to which they aré sung, that also date 
from the time of the Reformation, have been in 
constant use as a portion of the Service, from that 
period to the present. Wein England have not the 
advantage of those among whom these Chorals are 
habitually familiar, to be able instantly to associate 
them, as we should our National Anthem, or the 
Hundredth Psalm, with the words with which they 
are always connected, and to recognise in them, 
accordingly, the illustration of some particular senti- 
ment wherever they may be performed, either sepa- 
rately, or, as in the present instance, in the course of 
an extensive composition. The theme is, to us, new 
as the treatment with which it is presented, and we 
hear, and we judge both together, finding in them 
what interest we may, apart from all associations 
beyond the present work. Mendelssohn followed the 
example of the great Bach, which was founded on 
still earlier precedent, of incorporating these venerable 
tunes as themes for elaboration in his works ; and we 
may well understand, if we cannot experience the 
peculiar interest they must excite, and the peculiar 
ideas they must suggest, when heard in such situations 
by those who know them with a life-long intimacy, 
In exemplification of the other than technical value of 
constantly associating the same verses with the same 
tunes may be cited a memorable incident that followed 
the battle of Sadowa in the Seven Weeks War between 
the Prussians and the Austrians, when a soldier in 
the victor army began to sing this very hymn, and 
was joined by his comrades until the conquering 
thousands poured forth as with a single voice the 
thankfulness of the manifold heart. The preceding 


piece announces the glad tidings of the Redemption ; 


the present embodies, in phrases so well known that 
all the hearers to whom the work was originally 
addressed might rg in them, the acknowledgements 
of a grateful world. 

The first stanza is harmonised in simple counter- 
point for six vocal parts without any accompaniment,— 
an effect so pureand sosympathetic, that it must always 
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be the best possible rendering of a calm, devotional 
feeling. The second stanza is given as a Plain Song 
to all the voices in octaves, and its broad simplicity 
supports the florid counterpoint of the orchestra, which 
here derives additional effect from the other stanza 
having been sung entirely without instruments. This 
latter method of treating the theme is especially 
ecclesiastical, it having been the ancient custom for 
the ‘‘ Church Part,” or Plain Song, to be sung by the 
body of the people, while the organ, or sometimes a 
select choir, accompanied them with such variety or 
complication of counterpoint as the skill or fancy of 
the composer prompted him to construct upon it. 


DUET. 


“« My song shall be alway Thy mercy, singing Thy 
praise, Thou only God; my tongue ever speak the 
goodness Thou hast done unto me. 


“IT wander in night and foulest darkness, and mine 
enemies stand threatening around ; yet called I upon the 
Name of the Lord, and He redeemed me with watchful 
goodness.” 


The charming fluency of the melody, and the soft 
richness of the instrumentation, give a character of 
repose to the first sentence of this duet, that shows 
the words as springing from a soul at peace with all 
around,—a song of thankfulness poured forth in the 
calm spirit of contentment. The more troubled 
character assumed at the entry of the soprano voice 
on the words “‘ I wander,” indicates rather recollections 
of grief than present suffering, from which the con- 
fidence of the declaration, *‘ Yet called I,” when the 
two voices are first brought together, and the gentle 
sweetness of the succeeding passage, ‘‘And He 
redeemed me,” bring us back to the sense of tranquil 
security which is the prominent expression of the 
piece. The resumption of the opening melody by the 
soprano voice, while the tenor has a counter-melody, 
is one of the chief effects in the Duet. 


CHORUS. 


** Ye nations, offer to the Lord glory and might. 
Ye monarchs, offer to the Lord glory and might. 
Thou heaven, offer to the Lord glory and might. 
The whole earth, offer to the Lord glory and might.” 


The misery past, the Redemption accomplished, 
the general song of thanks, and the personal feeling 
of gratitude openly and secretly offered at the 
Heavenly mercy-seat, the universe is called upon to 
glorify the Lord, from whom proceed alike the punish- 
ment and the pardon. This purpose is embodied with 
a dignity worthy of the theme; the grand declamatory 
subject, of a class with some of the noblest of 
Handel’s— 
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Lord, of - fer 
is so accompanied at its announcement, that the 
voices, being quite independent of the orchestra, give 
clear and emphatic enunciation to the comprehensive 
summons, which thus reaches alike the outer sense 
and the inward feeling of multitudinous nations, 
thunder-voiced and irresistible. The several vocal 
parts enter successively with the same subject, but 





each with a different division of the text, implying 
that the four great embassies, to the Nations, the 
Monarchs, the Heavens, and the Earth, spread them- 
selves through the infinity of space, circulating their 
message from sphere to sphere, and filling the un- 
fathomed realms with the one grand utterance of the 
one great feeling. 


“ O give thanks to the Lord, praise Him all ye people, 
and ever praise His Holy Name. 


Sing ye the Lord, and ever praise His Holy Name.” 


The imitative form of the preceding movement now 
ceases. An orchestral passage, in which an extra- 
ordinary and most astonishing effect of breadth is 
attained by the progression of the parts in long scales 
of measured notes by contrary motion, introduces the 
ponderously massive harmony of the voices with 
prodigious majesty; the universe has reverberated 
with the awful summons, the universe has obeyed, 
and all created powers join in the Hymn of Praise. 

We have then a clever fugue upon this subject: 
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Sing ye the Lord, and ev-er praise Hisho - 











- ly Name. 


The aim appears to be, artistically, to give solidity 
to the composition by the exercise of the profoundest 
scholastic resources,—dramatically, to give the effect 
of multitude, and so of vastness, as an appropriate 
rendering of the text. 


‘‘ All that have life and breath, sing to the Lord.” 


Finally, the initial phrase—that which, as a motto, 
first announced in a grand epitome the entire design 
of the work—now announces the design to be fulfilled, 
and declares the heart-expanding solemnity of offering 
praise to be accomplished. The mind that could 
produce was all-competent to approve the greatness 
of this noble masterpiece, and this repetition of his 
chief idea seems like his setting his seal upon the 
work, which stamped it as worthy of the theme, 
worthy of the art, and worthy of the composer. 


Tue Enp. 





Sin G. A. Macrarren’s “ Kino Davin.” —“ King David ” is a large 
work, and in several ways it introduces a new style into oratorio, 
Taken as a whole, the style is of a lighter character than has been 
hitherto the fashion, There are few solid masses of harmony, or 
solemn themes, or great events dealt with. The whole is simply a 
story of ordinary human crime and its earthly punishment. The note- 
worthy novelty of ‘* King David” is the prettiness of its orchestration. 
This is not altogether original ; similar soft strains have been used 
before by other composers, but sparingly. But Macfarren uses them 
profusely ; so profusely that had the subject been a more solemn one, 
they would have been felt to be much out of place. Harps and oboes, 
flutes and bassoons, horns, and viols pizzicati, make very pretty 
music ; but can it justly be called sacred? The plain truth is that 
“‘ King David” is not an oratorio proper, but a kind of cross between 
the oratorio and the opera. We have no objection to the institution 
of a new class of works of this kind; but if we are to have more of 
them—and we think it very likely that Macfarren’s example will be 
largely followed—it will be necessary to devise a new generic name for 
them, It is in the direction of soft and pleasing ornamentation, rather 
than of solemn grandeur, that ‘ King David” will infiuence the future 
course of the art. Neither in the production of happy, spontaneous 
melody nor of great choruses has the composer discovered anything 
new.—Leeds Daily News. 


Breitkopf and Hartel are about to issue the works of Giovanni 
Pierluigi da Palestrina, the immortal Roman composer and musician, 
who lived from 1 ce bes 1594... Only three hundred subscribers have as 
yet been found for this undertaking ; but the halatig Sip are ready to 
publish annually two volumes of the works, and thirty volumes 
will be complete by 1894, nine volumes having already appeared through 
the same firm, two in 1862, one in 1863, all three edited by De Witt, 
five edited by Espagne, of Berlin, and the ninth edited by Frans Cannes. 
The rest are now to follow till the whole thirty are out, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Voice, Song and Speech: a Practical Guide for 
Singers and Speakers ; from the combined view of 
Vocal Surgeon and Voice Trainer. By Lennox 
Browne F.R.C.S. Ep., Senior Surgeon to the 
Throat and Ear Hospital, Surgeon and Aural 
Surgeon to the Royal Society of Musicians, 
Author of “The Throat and its Diseases,” 
‘‘ Medical Hints on the Singing Voice,” &c.; and 
Emit Beunke, Lecturer on Vocal Physiology and 
Teacher of Voice Production; Author of ‘‘ The 
Mechanism of the Human Voice,” &c. With 
Numerous Illustrations by Wood-engraving and 
Photography. Second Edition. London: Samp- 
son Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington. 


This beautiful volume is undoubtedly the most 
important work ever produced upon the important 
subject with which it deals. Who has not frequently 
been struck with the immense difference between one 
preacher or public speaker and another? One speaks 
without effort and not very loud,, his voice rises and 
falls pleasingly, and yet it penetrates into the holes 
and corners of the room in which he is speaking, and 
not a single syllable is missed by the remotest 
listener; the other speaker, who is is evidently deter- 
mined to make himself heard, produces a tremendous 
noise, and though he may avoid rapid enunciation, 
cannot make his words intelligible to listeners who are 
only a few yards away from him. The same remarks 
apply to vocalists—some voices penetrate, others do 
not. Now, for every effect there is a cause, and this 
book is simply the result of years of examination of 
causes and effects in connection with the voice. It 
is the result of the combined efforts of two eminent 
specialists to ascertain the whole truth about the 
subject. That this result has been highly successful 
may be gathered from the fact that the first edition 
was sold within a month, the second is dated 1884, a 
third is shortly to be issued, and the work has 
received strong commendation in upwards of forty 
high-class journals, literary, medical and musical. It 
appeals to a very extensive public: vocalists, both 
professional and amateur, members of parliament, 
clergymen of all denominations, barristers, actors, 
elocutionists, even householders who wish to make 
themselves heard at the vestry, all these are interested 
in the subject. 

The practical and theoretical portion of the work 
having been exhaustively criticised, it is only neces- 
sary to call attention to the calm scientific spirit in 
which it is written. If a false theory is attacked the 
authors and propagators of this theory are treated 
with the greatest courtesy, treated as honest and able, 
but mistaken men. The following extract may be 
taken as a specimen. 


It will thus be seen that the correct “ attack’ of a tone corresponds 
with those prompt and simultaneous actions of the breath and of the 
vocal ligaments described as the ‘‘ shock of the glottis.” This the late 
Orlando Steed very properly calls the ‘‘ central point ” of Garcia’s system 
of practice. But what shall we say when the same writer goes on to 
observe that ‘‘ what Garcia calls the shock of the glottis, is really a 
shock of the upper glottis (the pocket ligaments) which he (Garcia) 
thought was never closed.” The above theory of voice production is 
avowedly founded upon ‘ Observations on the Physiol of the 
Larynx,” by Dr. John Wyllie, published in the “ Edinburgh Musical 
Journal,” Sept. 1866. e have read this interesting paper most care- 
fully, and it is only fair to Dr. bf to say that his experiments as to 
the approximation of the pocket ligaments and inflation of the pockets 
were made in relation to the valvular action of the larynx, &e. Dr. 
Wyllie specially confines his remarks on the valvular action to these two 
conditions of deglutition and breath-holding, to the exclusion of consider- 
ation of that practical closure of the vocal ligaments which takes place 
during phonotation. When he does consider this last question, he in no 
instance alludes to closure of the pocket ligaments as essential to the 
production of tone, nor even as an accidental condition of it. There is 
consequently not a vestige of foundation for the theory advocated by 
Mr, Steed and others, and we hope we shall hear no more of the shock of 


remarks of Mr. Steed, solely because he is the only one of the — few 
advocates of this fantastic doctrine whose writings are sufficiently in- 
telligible to admit of criticism. 


Concerning this or some similar passage, Dr. Wyllie 
wrote as follows :— 


Deaa Sir,—I am much obliged to you for your letter of the 4th inst., 
directing my attention to a mistake that has been made in the inter- 
pretation by some writers of smy views regarding the action of the 
ventricles of Morgagni, and the ventricular bands, or “ false cords.” 
The account of these views that you give in the proof sent me of your 
work now in the press is perfectly accurate, In my ‘ Observations on 
the Physiology of the Larynx,” I showed that the ventricles with their 
ligaments form an important valve, but I said nothing of their relations 
to voice, with which I believe they have little or no concern,— 

I remain, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


To LENNOX BROWNE, Esg. JOHN WYLLIE. 


In the ‘* Warehouseman and Draper's Journal” of 
April 26th, there is an account of certain enquiries 
made of acity firm dealing éxtensively in stays ; and it 
appears that more corsets are sold of twenty-one and 
twenty-two inches, than of any other size, and that 
of corsets over twenty-four inches the sales are very 
small. The writer says ‘Either the race is de- 
teriorating by the tendency to an abnormal contraction 
of the waist, and the consequent limitation of the 
space necessary for the healthy action of the vital 
organs, or there is a wide spread habit of artificially 
producing the same results. How could a woman fifty 
years of age expect to be only twenty-four inches 
round the waist ?” 

As this statement is likely to obtain wide circula- 
tion, it may be as well here to state that Messrs. 
Browne and Behnke, in a chapter on ** The Hygienic 
aspect of the vocal apparatus,” discourse at consider- 
eble length upon the subject of corsets; and if the 
following short extracts should have the effect of 
inducing only a few ladies to act with common sense, 
they will not have been quoted in vain. After a 
passage from Mr. Bernard Roth, concerning ‘the 
injurious effects of the corset,” in which he says, 
“tight stays area common cause of ‘ weak’ spine, 
due to weakness of the muscles of the back. 
Rational stays should be made of some yielding 
material with narrow strips of elastic webbing let in 
from above down on the sides; and the fewer the 
pieces of whalebone and the shorter they are the 
better,” the authors proceed to describe a corset calcu- 
lated to improve the the figure without injuring the 
health of the wearer; they go on to say :— 

If we can succeed in persuading mothers to adopt this sort of cor- 
set for their children, the gain in beauty of figure and graceful bearing 
will be immense. Hygienic corsets, exactly of the kind we describe, 
can be obtained from Mr, Pratt (Surgical Mechanist, of Oxford-street), 
who has made some under our express supervision. It is impossible 
for the stiffly-corseted girl to be other than inelegant and ungraceful in 
her movements. Her imprisoned waist, with its abby muscles, has no 
chance of performing beautiful undulatory movements, In the ball- 
room the ungraceful motions of our stiff-figured ladies are bad enough ; 
there is no possibility for poetry of motion ; but nowhere is this more 
ludicrously and, to the thoughtful, painfully manifest than in the 
tennis-court. Let any one watch the movements of ladies as compared 
with those of male players, and the absolute ugliness of the female 
figure with its stiff, unyielding, deformed, round waist will at once be 
seen, Ladies can only bend the body from the hip-joint. All that 
wonderfully contrived set of hinges, with their connected muscles, in 
the elastic column of the spine is unable to act from the shoulders 


downwards; and their figures remind one of the old-fashioned wooden 
Dutch doll. 


The comparison is a good one, but we remember a 
better; three gentlemen were watching a game of 
lawn tennis, when one of them said ina whisper and 
appearing highly amused, ‘ Look at that girl when 
she stoops, she’s just like a Punch; isn’t she in 
misery? won’t she be glad when it’s over?” The 
authors continue :— 

Tightly fitting corsets tend to produce obesity (see a letter in 
‘* Knowledge ” entitled ‘* Stays and Fat.”) Hygienic stays, such a$ we 
have described, allow of the proper respiratory movements of the lower 


part of the chest, and yet will not produce deformity, nor favour the 
abnormal accumulation of fat, although fitting the waist sufficiently 





the upper glottis, We have quoted as the basis of our refutation the 





well to please the dressmakers, 









Er Ratan 
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The Laryngoscope, its use and its teachings, form 
a very interesting portion of the work. The value of 
the chapters on Voice Cultivation and Resonance 
cannot be over estimated ; every speaker and singer 
should read them again and again. In conclusion it 
only remains to be said that this book is a truly 
practical scientific treatise, and resembles the im- 
portant works of Darwin and Huxley in one respect: 
it is founded on * facts.” 











REFLECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS ON PIANO 
TECHNIC. 


By H. Euruicn, 
Author of Tausig’s “‘ Daily Studies.” 


In our time the mechanical part of piano playing, 
ie., mere isolated passage-work, having nothing in 
common with Touch, Rhythmics, variety of Tone- 
colour, thus with the technical part properly so-called, 
has had an enormousdevelopment. ‘To say nothing 
of the modern virtuoso-composers, the Herzes and 
Kalkbrenners, and others, who in their ‘‘ Fantaisies ” 
(without fancy) make great demands on the player, or 
of the as yet unequalled master of the piano, Franz 
Liszt, who in his Concert-pieces and Studies requires 
the ‘‘ transcendental,”—even Beethoven in his last 
Sonatas, then Schumann and Chopin, and now 
Brahms, Kiel, Kirchner and others present in their 
works the most difficult combinations of runs, trills, 
double-notes, chord-successions in rapid tempo and 
octave-passages, the mastery of which is the more 
laborious from the fact that the effect depends not 
only on the technique but equally on the delivery, the 
spiritual vivification of the passages. Now, it is 
not necessary to demonstrate by prolix argumentation 
that by far the greater number of young pianists make 
the greatest account of the technique and devote most 
time to it. Hereby attention is withdrawn from the 
spiritual conception and the delivery. On the other 
hand, to be sure, it also happens that many a pupil 
devotes his attention chiefly to the latter and neglects 
the technique, which thus remains faulty. It is very 
seldom the case that the mechanical part, the tech- 
nique and the delivery, are maintained by the pupil in 
equilibrium, and it may be asserted that this case is 
chiefly the result of extraordinary talent, implying that 
the pupil has a quick perception and a lively imagina- 
tion, and hence can afford to devote, without detriment 
to the delivery, a great deal of time to the technical 
part. The author sets out from the conviction that an 
equilibrium between the purely mechanical exercises 
and those studies with develop technique and delivery 
—the musical element, is best established by assign- 
ing to the mechanical part little, but that difficult, and 


to the musical part, on the contrary, much. The 


mechanical exercises, he thinks, should be so adapted 
as to require great exertion, and with but moderate use 
develop strength in every direction, while on the other 
hand so much the more time and attention should be given 
ta those exercises, which promote a thorough know- 
ledge of Rhythmics, which perfect the touch, kindle 
and musically refine the imagination, cultivate the 
sense of form, quicken the perception, facilitate the 
recognition of the various tone-forms, and educate the 
mind to a correct appreciation of the master-works of 
musical art. Hence, as soon as the pupil has reached 
the middle stage, and—for instance—is ready to take 
up the 1st Book of Cramer's Studies, the method 
should be, a few difficult technical studies (the pupil’s 
strength and abilities determining how often and how 
long they are to be practised), and many pieces, not 
difficult ones, but such as must and can be played well. 
ae a — say it wes gnc. to begin difficult 

: udies so early, to w the pupil and 
and disgust him with the plane oud wih’ mule 





generally; that it is necessary rather to begin by 
awakening in him a sincere love for piano-playing— 
the rest will come of itself, &c., &c. 

He who pursues art seriously, whether as amateur 
or professionally, will not shun any difficult that leads 
more rapidly to the goal. And the teacher must on 
his part understand how to foster in the pupil a love 
for music, even when giving him many a hard lesson. 
In regard to the necessity for beginning early with 
difficult exercises, the author would refer to the drill 
of the Prussian recruits and to an example from ancient 
history. Observing how the Prussian recruits learn 
to march, how they must first raise the leg, with 
strongly bent knee, very high, and hold it some time 
in this position; how they then with a jerk stretch out 
the foot perfectly stiff, hold it so a moment and then 
tread on the ground, thus dividing, as it were, each step 
into three parts, whereas in ordinary life the practice 
is merely to raise the foot a little above the ground 
and then set it down,—observing all this, one might 
at first judge this method to be more whimsical than 
useful; nay, many a superficial observer might con- 
sider such an exercise as only worrying the poor man 
for nothing,—for ‘in really marching he never uses 
this kind of step.” But precisely this exercise gives 
the Prussian soldier steadiness and endurance in 
marching; precisely because he has been required, 
practising slowlv, to exert to such a degree the power 
of all the muscles of the foot, he is able later, in more 
rapid movement, to overcome with so much the 
greater ease the difficulties of a long and fatiguing 
march. So too did many a Roman soldier, before 
going into battle, bind metallic soles under his sandals, 
in order that the march, when begun, might seem 
rather a relief. In the same way, when the pianist 
applies in his slow practice the most difficult method, 
requiring the exertion and concentration of his 
strength, he will in a high degree strengthen the 
muscles of his fingers, and in playing overcome all 
difficulties with greater certainty and ease. For 
indolent or weakly students of music this method is of 
course not adapted; perseverance and a certain 
amount of strength are in our day necessary to every 
one who desires to carry piano-playing beyond 
mediocrity. Nevertheless, that perseverance and 
earnest striving accomplish more than strength alone 
does, has been proved by the great artists, Buelow and 
Tausig, who with slight bodily frame and small hands 
have done such wonderful things. 


———=—£E EEE 


Society or Arts’ Practicat Examination, in Vocat on Instav- 
MENTAL Music.—The next Examination in London will be held by 
Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus, Bac. (Oxon.), at the house of the Society of 
Arts, 18, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., during the week commencing on 
the 9th June, 1884. 

onours.—The Examination in Honours will consist of three 
sections, viz., a paper to be worked, an examination similar in form 
to the practical examination for a first and second-class, and a viva- 
voce examination. 

First and Second-class Vocal—Candidates for a First or Second- 
class certificate in Vocal Music will be required—(1.) To singa 
solo, or to take part with another candidate in a duet already studied. 
(2.) A key-note being sounded and mamed by the examiner, the 
candidate to name sounds or intervals, or successions of sounds or 
intervals, played or sung by the examiner. (3.) To sing sol-fa at 
sight passages selected generally from cal music. 

Instrumental.—Candidates fora First or Second-class Certificate in 
Instrumental Music will be required—(1.) To play a short piece, or 
a portion of a larger work already studied. (2.) A key-note being 
sounded and named by the examiner, the candidate to name sounds or 
intervals, played by examiner. (3.) To play a piece or portion 
of a piece at sight. Full particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. 


Married life should be a sweet harmonious song: and like one of 
Mendelssohn’s—-** without words.” —Musical Visitor. 


A farmer returning from a concert informed Se oh On 
ie cease Seat SEY Ghat, Ot Pe TOT SONS 8 HEE ily, that 
the people called her k and made her sing it all over again,— 
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CONCERTS. 


A performance of ** The Messiah ” was given in the 
West London Tabernacle by the members of Mr. 
Phillips’ choir on Easter Monday the 14th ult. The 
soloists were Miss Bessie Webber, Miss Ethel 
Harraden, Mr. Percy Palmer, and Mr. Walter, all of 
whom performed most acceptably. Mr. Palmer 
received an enthusiastic reception for his * Thou 
shalt break them,” which was repeated. Mr. Waltet 
also had an encore for ‘‘ Why do the Nations.” The 
choruses were well rendered; Mr, Buttery ably led 
the band, Mr. Winter gave satisfaction on the organ, 
and W. R. Phillips conducted. The concert was a 
great success, 

The following is the programme of Mr. Frank 
Bradley’s Pianoforte Recitals, given in Chiswick 
Hall, April 16th, and Cadby Hall, April 17th, 1884, 
peramen Mdme. Emma Beasley, gold medalist R.A., 

c., Miss Jeanie Rosse). First Recirat (afternoon), 
—Part I. (a) Novelletten, No. 1, F major, (b) Novel- 
letten No. 4, D major, Schumann ; song, “ Without 
Thee,” Gounod; Ballet Music, ‘ Feramors ;” (a) 
No. 1, B flat, (b) No. 2, Dminor, Rubinstein, (arranged 
for piano by composer); song, ‘Ave Maria,” 
Schubert; (a) ‘Toccata, C minor, Bennett; (bd) 
Evening Prayer, Reinecke; (c) Hungarian Dance, 
David-Liszt; Fantasie and Fugue, G minor, Bach 
(arranged by Liszt)—Part II. Song, “ Children’s 
Home,” Cowen; (a) Fantasia Impromtu, C sharp 
minor, Chopin; (6) Harpsichord Lessons, Scarlatti ; 
() Gage d’amour, Henselt; Andante, in F major, 

eethoven; Danse, in 6B flat, Dvorak; song, “I 
wait no more,” Wellings; (a) Wandersong, in E 
(b) The Chase, E flat, Rheinberger; Valse, Caprice 
in E flat, Rubinstein.—Seconp Recirat (evening).— 
Part I. Ballet Music, ‘ Feramors;” (a) No. 3, 
Bayanderentanz, F major ; (b) No. 4, Wedding March, 
C major, Rubinstein; song, ‘‘Gruppe aus dem 
Tartans,” Schubert ; (a) Ave Maria, in C (on a pre- 
lude of Bach), Gounod; (b) La Truite, Schubert— 
Heller; (c) Ballade, D major, Brahms; _ song, 
** Quando a te lieta,” Gounod ; (from Faust), 32 Varia- 
tions on a theme in C minor, Beethoven.—Part II. 
song, ‘‘ Galatea,” Roeckel; Fantasia and Fugue, in 
G minor (atranged by Liszt), Bach ; (2) Minuett, C 
minor, Bizet; (b) Song without words, in A; (c) 
ditto in F sharp minor, Mendelssohn; Song, ‘‘ When 
we meet,” Temple; (a) Harpsichord Lessons, Scar- 
latta; (b) Etude, “‘ Fountain,” Meyer; (c) Danse, 
in D flat, Dvorak; Valse Caprice, E flat, Rubinstein. 

SHoreED1ITCH.—An excellent performance of Handel’s 
‘* Messiah ” was given on Good Friday evening by the 
North East London Choral Society, assisted by an 
efficient band, selected mostly from the orchestras of 
the Crystal Palace and Royal Italian Opera. The 
soloists were Mdme. Clara West, Miss Ellen Chap- 
man, Miss Coyte Turner, Miss Lottie West, Mr. C, 
J. Murton, and Mr. T. Lawler, junr., all of whom 
were highly successful. Leader of band, Mr. Bor- 
chitzski; trumpet, Mr. Davin; tympani, Mr. Watson ; 
organist, Mr. L. B. Prout; conductor, Mr. John E. 
West, F.C.O. The choir and band did ample justice 
to their young, but able conductor; and the spacious 
building was crowded with an appreciative audience. 

A grand evening concert was given at Brixton Hall 
on Monday 21st inst., when the following artists 
appeared :—Mdme. Edith Wynne, Miss Madeline 
Hardy, Miss Clara Myers, Miss Alice Bocquet, Mr. 
Joseph Heald, Mr. Henry Prenton, Mr, James Budd. 
At the pianoforte, Miss Rozel Ayers and Mr. H. G. 
Heydemann ; Mr. George Ryle contributing a violin 
solo, and Mr. St. John Robinson playing the cornet, 
Mdme. Wynne gained an encore for each effort, and 
was much appreciated. The other artists were almost 
equally successful, Mr, Budd causing great amusement 





by his humorous rendering of ‘* Tough Heart.” In 
the absence of the accompanist, Miss Ayers undertook 
the duties, and gave great satisfaction. The hall was 
fairly filled, and the platform tastefully decorated. 
The floral arrangements were by Messrs. Ponsford 
and Son. ; 

Mr. and Mdme. Edwyn Frith gave their twentieth 
London concert at the Kensington Assembly Rooms 
on the 18th of April with their usual success. Miss 
Gertrude Chaplain and Miss Lizzie Burden have good 
voices, and sing with great taste. Mr. and Mdme. 
Frith of course sang well. Mdme. Talbot Legg has 
wonderfully improved, her voice is excellent and her 
style highly finished. ‘This lady is destined to rise in 
the musical profession. 

The Crystal Palace District Atheneum gave a con- 
cert on Monday evening, April 7th; at which Ernest 
Walker (thirteen years of age) played the pianoforte 
solos. He gave, without notes, Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso in E, Op. 14, Mendelssohn; Fantaisie 
Impromptu .in C sharp minor, Op. 66, Chopin; 
Novellette in A, No. 6, Schumann; and in ac- 
knowledgment of encores, he likewise played, Ara- 
besque in C, Op. 18, Schumann; Wiegenlied in G 
flat, Op. 31, Henselt. 

Madame Raymond having been announced to sing 
at the Saturday evening popular entertainment on 
the 26th ult. at the Albany Hall, there was an 
unusually large attendance. This lady sang three 
songs, “‘ The Old Timepiece” (M. Watson), ‘ The 
Miller and the Maid” (Th. Marzials), which was 
highly applauded, and “ The Wedding Gown ” (Ernest 
Bergholt). This last song and its delivery were much 
admired. Miss Summers, Messrs. C. and H. Tucker, 
Mr. R. A. Patterson, Mr. F. Piper, Mr. Binyon, Miss 
Graystone, Mr. F. Harris, Miss Roberts and Mr. 
Pratt, took part in the entertainment. 

Miss Monimia Twist’s annual morning concert 
took place at Marlborough Rooms on Tuesday 
morning the 29th April. The room was quite full. 
Miss Twist showed great proficiency in Chopin's 
* Ballade” in G minor, and “La Regatta Venezi- 
ana” by Liszt, being recalled after both pieces. She 
was assisted by Miss Mary Davies, Madam Paget, 
Miss Featherly, Mr. I. McKay, and Mr. Bicknell 
Young. Mr. Joseph Tapley was down for two songs, 
but owing to a severe cold was unable to appear. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN VOICE, 
To the Editor of «'Tue Oxcurstra.” 


Sm,—For years past Mr, Charles Lunn has been in the habit of 
attacking me with the greatest virulence in any paper which he could 
induce to opens its columns to him, I have, however, the satisfaction of 
knowing that his ‘“ malevolent aspersions” are estimated at their 
proper value by my fellow teachers and the public; and [ thank Mr, 
Mitchell and Mr. Lawrence, both of whom are entire strangers to me. 
for their recent letters in your journal on this subject, 

I consider it beneath me to refute Mr. Lunn’s diatribes against 
myself and my published works; but I beg leave to protest in the 
strongest terms against his libellous imputation on Mr, Lennox 
Browne of motives of “selfishness and dishonesty.” ‘This is too 
outrageous to be passed in silence. 

With the disingenuousness which characterises all his attacks, Mr. 
Lunn has used, as a standpoint from which to level his abuse, a 
remark made by Mr. Lennox Browne in a discussion which took 

lace at the close of a lecture delivered by me five years ago to the 
Musical Association, and he has made this remark appear as it it were 
an opinion given on my work, ‘‘ The Mechanism of the Human Voice,” 
which was, at that time, still unwritten, Surely no further example 
of the animus actuating Mr, Lunn’s “ absurd attempts at criticism ” 
need be given. “ Ex uno disce omnes.”—1 am sit, yours faithfully, 
EMIL BEHNKE, 
35, Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W, 


[Mr, Charles Lunn is an old correspondent. He is a well known 
writer; and many papers evincing great ability having appeared in 
former numbers of this journal, we did not scrutinize his MS. with 
the caution with which we should have examined those of a stranger; 
we thought that he was able and willing to justify 7 accusations he 
might make, giving “ chapter and verse” in support cf his allegations, 
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Mr. Lennox Browne and Mr. Behnke have up to the present taken no 
part in the play. A number of letters have appeared, but all on one side ; 
not a single letter has been received in defence of Mr. Lunn, beyond a 
letter from that gentleman himself, which he knows, or ought to know, 
could not be published in any journal, The passage to which Mr. 
Behnke particularly objects is the following: ‘‘ Of course there are 
those who, for reasons best known to themselves, object to truth as 
such, if truth happens to be in opposition to the proclaimed theories of 
a friend or master—selfishness and dishonesty will always be a motive 
power in these,” &c, Well, we rather like this style of writing because 
it tends to exhibit the “‘ motive power ” of the writer, but the above- 
quoted is certainly not the best specimen on record. It will be in the 
recollection of most of our readers that a certain Mrs. Crupp was 
exceedingly jealous of a certain Pegotty, because she, the said Pegotty, 
smartened up the rooms occupied by one David Copperfield ; so Mrs. 
Crupp poured out the vials of her wrath in a letter in which she said, 
‘* Spies, intruders and informers I object to ; 1 name no names, let them 
as the cap fits wear it, but spies, intruders and informers, especially in 
widow's weeds,’—this was underlined—* I object to, &c.”” Now 
the passage which Mr. Behnke disapproves certainly ‘‘ names no 
names,” and the ‘* motive power ” which produced it, if not distinctly 
apparent, is clear enough for most people. ‘The passage might perhaps 
have been improved in this way. ‘‘ Foreigners, self-elected people and 
obtruders, I object to; I name no names, let those whom the cap fits 
wear it, but foreigners, &c., especially if their names begin with B,” 
—this should be underlined to match the original model—‘'I object 
to, &c.” 

We have no doubt that Mr. Lunn is wrong. Personalities should be 
avoided, they always tell against the person who employs them, For 
ourselves we can only say that if the publication of certain portions of 
Mr. Lunn's letters have caused any annoyance to Mr. Lennox Browne 
or to Mr, Behnke, we beg to express our regret that we published 
those portions; it would have been more to the interest of Mr. Lunn 
than that of anyone else to have suppressed them. ‘This is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter.—Eb. O.] 


PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Tunes in Short 
Score for 4 Voices to the Hymn, “‘ Lead kindly 
light.” First Prize will be £2 2s. for the 
best Tune. The Second Prize will be 10s. 6d., 
and the Third Prize, Musical Works to the 
valuo of 10s, 6d. The conditions, which must be 
strictly observed, are as follows :— 


1. Each composition to be enclosed in a separate en- 
zelope, addressed ‘‘ To the Editor of THe OrcHEstTRA, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,’’ with a distinctive 
motto in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the composer’s name and address, to be sent in 
another envelope, which will not be opened till the 
prizes are awarded. 

2. The same competitor may try for the three prizes 
under different mottos, all unsuccessful MSS. will be 
destroyed, and the composers are therefore particularly 
requested to retain duplicates. 

3. The last day for sending in tunes for competition 
will be June 21, and the names of the prize- 
winners will be announced as soon after as possible. 

Should any of the unsuccessful compositions present 
sufficient points of merit to justify their publication, the 
mottos of all such will be printed in THe OrcnEsTRA, 
AND Musicat Epucation, and the publisher will 
give 100 copies to the composer for the copyright 
of the same. 

Should any of the prize tunes attain such popularity 
that its insertion in any popular tune-book may seem 
to the Editors of such book desirable, a fee of £5 will 
be required, £2 10s. of which will be paid to the 
composer for every book in which it is inserted, books 
published by W. Reeves excepted. 

The amount of 1st and 2nd prize will be paid in 
cash, but should the successful competitor prefer books 
or music selected from a catalogue of musical 
publications which will be forwarded, these will be 
charged half price, or a portion only of the amount of 
prize may be taken in books and the balance in cash, 

N.B.—The last day for sending in tunes to “ Hark, 


hark, my soul” (The Pilgrims of the Night) will be May 
21st. 








‘‘ WEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE,” Prise Hymn 
Tune Competition. 

A tune bearing the motto Kolle was received from 

Halifax, N.S., too late for acknowledgment. This 








tune is a very good one, but not quite equal to some 
others ; we, however, intend to print it with the others 
which obtained high commendation. 

Another tune bearing the motto “ Dei Gratia” is 
also highly commended and will be printed with the 
rest. 


_ 


WORDS FOR MUSIC, Prize Competition. 
M ottos received :- 


Ab initio, Jibbenainosay, Multum in parvo, XLVII 
(no address). 


First Prize awarded to the words bearing the motto 
‘*‘ Benavventurato,” by A. Valdemar, Addiscombe. 
Second Prize to “‘ Syncopation,” by Miss A. M. Lowe, 
Southport. Third Prize to ‘‘Hermes,” by F. C. 
Hudson, Brixton. The following are highly com- 
mended, but they are not free from faults: Perduto, 
Organist, Esperance, XLVII, Eros, Carona, Margery, 
Onward and Upward, Horace, Morrivell, ditto, 
Mizpah, Needs must, Aramnis, Clarus, Whirlwind, 
Jibbenainosey, Ione, Wolsley, Maxwell. 


The words which obtained the prizes will be printed 
in the June number of the “‘ ORCHESTRA.” 
“ HARK, HARK, MY SOUL,” (The Pilgrims of the 
Night) Prize Hymn Tune Competition. 
Full particulars in April issue. 


Mottos received. Violet, Cleopatra, Ceres, Wavre, 
S. Ouen, Stradella, Goudimel, Sebastian. 


“JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN,” Prize Hymn 
Tune Competition. 
Additional mottos received : 


Salisbury, Medora, Barum, B. B. B. B., Persevere, 
Urbs beata, Anstey, Patience, Hope, Speranza, Mio 
lento, Topsie, Salisbury No. 2, Iris, Eastertide, Semper 
eadem, Cadenza re, Church-street, Harps of gold, 
Scounous, La fete, Hope on, Ursuline, Bassing- 
bourne, Fest und treu, Salem, Triste, Beta, The 
new kingdom, Glengar, Success, Omnia vincit amor, 
Herewald, Old Bey, Mizpah, Palmam qui, &c., 
Clarence, Zion, Brilliant, Goudimel, Stradella, Se- 
bastian, Meo periculo, Tempus fugit, Enterprise 
No. 2, St. Kea, Moderato, Aye ready, Pax, Celestia, 
Rex, Wilton, Lycidas, Certum pete finem, I hear thee 
speak, &c., Hillsboro’, Semper Fidelis, Vincit Veritas, 
Handforth, Adoration, Skipton, Bordighera, Venise, 
Cap Martin, Spero Meliora, Domine, Roze, Ver non 
&c., Hawthorne, Caerbluel, Rushett, Cheam, Watham- 
stow, Hope on, Ecton, Apocalypse, Desborough, Vive 
memor lettu, Gérusalemme, Excelsior, Jamaica, 
A. W. W., Lenton, Monk’s cave, Brogdale, 
Gustoso, Con brio, Watch and pray, God is love, 
Big Tom, Citta &c., Vox humana, Winifred, Maur- 
andia, Artee, Semper eadem, Flutina, Whitehill, 
Bdellium, Felicitas, Ne obliviscaris, La cruche 
cassée, Eye hath not heard &c., Ecce Homo, Laus 
Deo, En avant, Marie, Edena, Kin Kinnah, Anticipa- 
tion, Westwood, Pierrot, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Up and be doing, Radiancy, Aspiration, Fortiter in re, 
Dieu et mon Droit. And the following tunes (without 
names and addresses) Florence Lilian, Sine Labora, 
St. Sebastian. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
w. . es t. poe Rad _ should write to the publisher before 
rming, ny 0) we 
0. Le in Edgbaston.) “We podem publish your letter for reasons too numerous 
(0 8) . 
Cr Backert. The ‘‘Oxcuugerna” itself will give you the imformation whichyou 
require. We never reply by post. 

Norice.—Correspondents frequently send stamped and directed 
envelopes. These are useless, as all ‘‘Answers to Corres- 
pondents ” appear in the Orchestra. 

No attention can be given to Provincial Jourrals sent to our 
office unless the matter to which our attention is directed is 
marked either with ink or pencil. 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, EDUCATIONAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 














Candid and impartial criticism, applied to books and 
works of art, is of such immense value, not only to 
the public, but to the authors and producers of the 
works criticized, that it is worth while to consider its 
limits and to separate it from partial criticism on the 
one hand, from hyper-criticism on the other. A 
criticism of any considerable length may generally be 
placed in one of these three divisions. If the subject 
is of importance, if it presents any difficulty, if in its 
details it admits of honest difference of opinion, or of 
honest change of opinion, as the result of farther 
consideration and investigation, a lengthy criticism 
consisting entirely of landation is, to say the least of 
it, suspicious; it may possibly be impartial, but the 
probability is the other way. It has but small 
influence over the cautious reader; and if the praise is 
carried to extremes, it injures, instead of aiding, the 
criticised work and its author. Just imagine the effect 
of a description of a new picture as “the finest and 
most. faultless work of art ever produced.” On the 
other hand, if a critic writes a long account of some 
book or other, which account is simply fault-finding 
from beginning to end, the criticism is not generally 
worth much ; fault-finding is only a single department 
of criticism, and prudent people are apt to say, “ If 
this book is so utterly worthless why should the critic 
waste so much of his valuable time over it ?—he 
probably has some personal interest in damaging it.” 
A second perusal of the criticism will frequently make 
the matter more clear, in this way: the interested 
critic is not usually cautious, he writes away until he 
loses all self-control and interlards his criticism with 
a quantity of irrelevant and gratuitous insinuation as 
to the motives by which he imagines, or pretends to 
imagine, the author of the book which he is reviewing 
to be actuated. He steers clear of actual libel by 
omitting the name of the party whom he attacks, 
employing instead the convenient phrases ‘* some 
people,” “there are those,” &c. Now, a question of 
greater importance arises—this is the question :—Ifa 
review is offered to an editor, and this review contains 
a quantity of venomous and spiteful matter, should 
the review be rejected ?—Certainly not, if the critic is 
otherwise a competent man ; he may have something 
to tell us that we do not know. But should not the 
objectionable matter be eliminated ?—Certainly not, if 
the said matter falls short of actual libel. The writer 
merely proclaims his malice, and surely it is better to 
jet him proclaim it for himself than either to proclaim 
it for him or suppress it: he injures himself, and 
nobody else; he benefits the person whom he tries to 
injure. No editor has any right to furbish up a 
cantankerous review and make it respectable, the 
spirit in which a review is written is something worth 
knowing ; if the writer lets the “ cat out of the bag,” 
that cat ought not to be bagged again by any editor, 
that cat is public property. The lowest and most 
despicable form of criticism is that in which words 
jnvented by the writer are substituted for the actual 
swords used by the person attacked: as an illustration, 
suppose that A says of B that he is the “* advocate of 
a fancify] doctrine,”; and, upon this, C says of A 
that he (A) had held B up to contempt and scorn asa 
** fraudulent impostor,” C himself would be a ‘ frau- 
dulent impostor,” simply because “‘ adyocacy of a 
fanciful doctrine” does not involve “ fraudulent 


imposition.”—Tennyson says “ The lie which is half 
a truth is ever the blackest of lies,” and the poet is 
right. No, if you must make a statement which is 
not exactly true, depend upon it that a good honest 
bare-faced lie is much more respectable than “ the lie 
which is half a truth ""—the former is not necessarily 
associated with cowardice, the latter is always thus 
associated. Pure criticism is devoid of passion, it 
includes praise as well as censure, it never goes out of 
its way to impute motives. The legal profession 
furnishes the model of a true critic; the upright and 
impartial judge is a critic in every sense of the word. 
If every literary or art critic would take some great 
judge as his example ; would, when he is in doubt 
about something which he has written, ask himself 
‘could ——have written this?” he would generally 
keep himself in the right and straight path. 





,— = 


INTRODUCTION TO A NEW SYSTEM OF 
HARMONY. 
By A. BASEVI. 


The Translation by ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 








The 101 Musical Examples will be engraved and from 
time to time inserted in the “* Orchestra,” 


Admitting that a given sound produces always the 
same sensation in man physiologically, still the same 
perception does not always accompany this sensation. 
Take the phrase given in example 1, plate 1; let this 
be heard by two different persons, let each hear it with 
a different accompaniment, as in examples 2 and 3: 
if afterwards the same phrase is repeated before the 
same persons without accompaniment, they will ex- 
perience the same sensation, but their perception will 
be different to such an extent that if the accompani- 
ment which each of these persons first heard should 
be changed, it would seem to them that the melody 
itself had been changed. 

There are people who go about extolling a music of 
the future which is produced by the process of torturing 
the melody by forcing its adaptation to harmonies, 
which, even if they do not offend musical sensibility, 
yet are altogether out of character with the spirit of 
that melody, a melody which should have inspired 
totally different harmonies. The result is that the 
melody is transformed and takes another character. 
It would be better to give up the melody than to alter 
it in this fashion. Who would recognize the beautiful 
phrase in Bellini’s ‘‘ Sonnambula,” ‘“ Prendi l’anel ti 
dono,’ as it is noted in example 4,if any one were to give 
it the accompaniment of example 5? The sounds of 
the melody remain the same; but what tortures have 
been inflicted upon them ! 

The examples which we have just quoted prove that 
the same melody, accompanied by a different harmony, 
is, if we may use the expression, changed in its 
physiognomy by means of perception. Also, for the 
same reason, if the sounds of which the melody is 
composed are changed, the motivo remains the same, 
provided that no change is made in the harmonic 
connection. In examples 6 and 7 we have two 
successions made with different sounds, which never- 
theless produce the same melody; since, being in 
different keys, they are felt to have the same harmonic 
connection. 

Up to the present we have treated of the influence 
of harmony on melody; but as melody, in its turn, 
influences harmony, we will add a few words on this 
melodic influence. 

The sounds which are heard in succession and of 
which melody is composed are susceptible of different 
tendencies between themselves; and when one or 
another of these tendencies is manifested, it acts upon 
the harmony which accompanies it in such a manner 





as to transform it and cause it to be differently per- 





es 
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ceived. This is a fact which harmonists have not 
sufficiently studied. They haye invented the term 
passing-note in order to indicate all notes which, being 
considered foreign to the harmony, appear to them 
wrong so far as the harmony is concerned ; they appear 
to them to “pass” without leaving any impression, 
and to exercise no other function than that of filling 
up gaps. I will now give some phrases in which 
several of these pretended passing-notes occur, and I 
will show that the part which they play in connection 
with musical perception is that of rendering agreeable 
or disagreeable certain modulations. Thus if, in exe- 
cuting the harmonic succession given in example 8, 
I allow to be heard, during the first measure, the 
melody in example g, the resolution in the key of C 
would seem too harsh. And it must not be imagined 
that this harshness is traceable to the A sharp in the 
melody; for upon executing the melody given in 
example 10, in which we also find an A sharp, the 
modulation is pleasing; it is also pleasing in the 
melody of example 2, in which a C sharp occurs. 
(To be continued.) 








ON THE MADRIGAL WRITERS OF THE 
ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 


Trinity CoLLeGce, Lonpon, Prize Essay. 


(continued from page 55.) 


John Lisley contributed a six-part madrigal to 
‘The ‘Triumphs of Oriana” in 1601, but no other 
composition by him has survived, nor is anything 
known of his biography. 

Robert Jones gave another entitled ‘‘ Fair Oriana 
seeming to wink at folly.” We will now speak of 
Luca Marenzio the great Italian composer, whose 
biography was written by O. Rossi in 1620. 

It tells us of Marenzio’s birth at Coccalia, a small 
town on the road between Brescia and Bergamo, of 
the pastoral beauty of his early surroundings, and the 
effect they may have had in forming the taste of the 
future madrigal composer ; of the patronage accorded 
him by great princes; of his valuable post at the court 
of Poland, worth 1000 scudi (scudi, 4s. 4d.) ayear; of 
the delicate health which made his return to a more 
genial climate necessary ; of the kind treatment he re- 
ceived from Cardinal Cintio Aldobrandino at Rome; 
of his early death in that city, and burial at St. Lorenzo 
in Lucina. The same author gives an account of 
Giovanni Contini, organist of the Cathedral at Brescia, 
and later in the service of the Duke of Mantua, under 
whose direction Marenzio completed his studies, 
having for his fellow pupil Lelio Bertani, who after- 
wards served the Duke of Ferrara for 1,500 scudi a 
year, and was even asked to become the Emperor’s 
chapel-master. 

Donato Calvi, writing in 1664, anxious to claim 
Marenzio as a native of Bergaino, traces his descent 
from the noble family of Marenzi, and finds in their 
pedigree a Luca Marenzio. He adds further details 
to Rossi’s account: how the king of Poland knighted 
the composer on his departure, how warmly he was 
welcomed by the Court of Rome on his return, and how 
Cardinal C. Aldobrandino behaved like a servant 
rather than a patron tohim. We also learn that he 
died August 22nd, 1599, being then a singer in the 
Papal Chapel, and that there was a grand musical 
service at his funeral. Another and quite independent 
account is that given by Henry Peacham, pub- 
lished in 1622, who says ‘“‘ For delicious airs and 
sweet Invention in Madrigals, Luca Marenzio ex- 
celleth all others.’ He died at an early age in 1599, 
and we may therefore place his birth about 1560. On 
the roth of April in that year he was in Venice, from 
which city he dedicated his first book of madrigals to 








Alphonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara. He returned to 
Rome in 1595, and in the same year is said to have 
been appointed to the Papal Chapel; he then lived on 
familiar terms with Cardinal Aldobrandino, the Pope’s 
nephew; and it is possible that a tale told by 
Peacham may have some truth in it, and Marenzio 
possibly fell in love with a lady belonging to his 
patron’s family: if, however, he died of a broken 
heart, as is suggested, it must have been caused 
simply by the Pope’s refusal to allow a marriage. 
Among his principal works are nine books of 
madrigals. Marenzio’s works were introduced into 
England 1588 in the collection entitled Musica 
Transalpina. Burney does not hesitate to say that 
the madrigal style was brought to the highest state of 
perfection by Marenzio’s superior genius, and that 
the publication of the Musica Transalpina gave birth 
to that passion for madrigals which became so 
prevalent among us when our own composers so 
happily contributed to gratify it. 

Thus it came to pass that Luca Marenzio became 
bound up in our own musical history, and few 
foreign musicians of the sixteenth century have been 
kept so constantly before the English public. The 
Madrigal Society became a home for his works nearly 
150 years ago and these compositions are continually 
sung by younger societies. 

Having noticed the composers of Madrigals in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we will give a brief 
account of the Madrigal Society. It was founded in 
1741 by John Immyns, a member of the Academy of 
Ancient Music, and thus the Madrigal Society enjoys 
the distinction of being the oldest musical association 
in Europe. 

Its first meetings were held at the Twelve Bells in 
Bride-lane, whence it removed to the Anchor and 
Crown, Whitefriars. In 1745 the Society removed to 
Founders’ Arms, Lothbury, where rules were adopted 
limiting the number of members to sixteen, with an 
admission fee of eight shillings, and a subscription of 
three shillings a quarter. 

Having returned for a time to the Twelve Bells, its 
original home, the Society afterwards migrated to the 
Queen’s Arms, Newgate-street, in 1748, when the 
rules were revised. One rule enacted that all musical 
performances should cease at half an hour after ten 
o’clock unless some of the members should be 
cheerfully incited to sing catches, in which case they 
should be indulged half an hour and no longer ; 
numerous fines were imposed for such offences as the 
retention of books from the Society’s library, &c. The 
performance of each night was tu be divided into two 
* acts” with an interval of half an hour, and in each 
act four madrigals were to be sung. 

Between 1750 and 1757 additional rules were 
adopted, by one of which each member to whose turn it 
came to serve as president, was bound to present a 
score and parts of a madrigal ready for performance, 
or forfeit a penny every night until he did so. By 
another rule, any gentleman who had been educated 
in, or at the time belonged to any cathedral or choir, 
was to be admitted to visit the Society at his pleasure, 
and a similar privilege was accorded to any of the 
gentlemen of the Academy of Ancient Music. 

Membership was confined to persons belonging to 
cathedral choirs, or those vouched for by two or more 
members of the Society as being capable of singing 
their parts in concert both in time and in tune; and 
others proposed for election were required by way of 
probation, to sing between the acts their proper parts 
in an ancient madrigal for three or four voices, or some 
two-part song to be sung with double voices. The 
Society at this time (1749-50) met every Wednesday 
evening and consisted of about twenty members, who 
subscribed four shillings and sixpence a quarter, 

(To be continued.) 
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NEW MUSIC. 


CW. Reeves, 185, Preet Street.) 


“* Parish Church Music :’ A Collection of Original, Practical, Modern 
Compositions ; Tunes, Canticles, Chants, &c., for use in ‘* Choirs 
and Places where they sing.” 


No. 1: Ten Tunes to the Hymn, ‘ Abide with me,” including the 
three ‘‘ Orchestra” Prize Tunes, 


No, 2: Ferial Confession, ‘* Story of the Cross,’ and Choir Prayers 
with Antiphon, By G, E. Lax. 


This is a very promising publication, and may possibly supply a uni- 
versally acknowledged want. There can be no doubt that however 
good a Tune, Chant, Anthem or Canticle may be, by continual repeti- 
tion it becomes wearisome. We want occasional change of tune, just 
as we sometimes want change of air or change of scene, and this thought 
leads us at once to No. 1 of the present series. The hymn, “ Abide 
with me,” is, and is likely to remain, extremely popular ; but the same 
cannot be said of the tune which ordinarily accompanies it. This tune 
considered apart from the hymn to which it was written, considered as 
music pure and simple, possesses no special merit nor defect. Many peo- 
ple never liked it; others who once liked it are now tired of it. These 
considerations induced the proprietors of the ‘‘ Orchestra” to offer three 
prizes for tunes to this hymn, the result of their offer being an enormous 
number of tunes, including some of great merit. It may fairly be said 
of the ten tunes contained in No. 1 of “ Parish Church Music,” that 
they are all better than any other tunes to the same hymn which have 
yet come under our notice, though differences of opinion may exist as 
to the comparative merit of each of these ten tunes. No. 1, ‘* Arion,” 
by W. Lockett, is very sweet, and the shadings in the harmony are 
most effective. No. 2, ‘‘ Inortie,"’ by J. Pietroni, is also notable for re- 
fined harmony. No, 3, “St. Saviour,” by P. de Faye, is simple and 
expressive. No. 4, ‘Ex animo,” by J. H, Bayley, is very sweet, the 
last line being especially good. No. 5, ‘‘ Eventide,” by J. Greene, is a 
tune which has some local reputation, its chief merit is that the accents 
have received careful attention ; the words and their correct accentua- 
tion were the main points in the estimation of Mr. Greene. No. 6, 
“« Vespertina hora,” by E, Brown, Mus.Doc., Oxon, is very smooth, the 
harmony refined, and the part writing most excellent. No. 7,“ Abend- 
zeit,” by G. H. Crookes, possesses similar merits, No. 8, ‘‘ Esperance 
en Dieu,” is a tune, but we do not like the last line. No. 9, 
‘ Palma,” by J. Loaring, is well written, the harmonies refined, but 
not chromatic like those in some of the other tunes—this, by the way, 
is no demerit, No. 10, ‘‘ St. Mary Magdalene,” by Caleb Simper, is 
a very fair tune ; but as a matter of personal taste we do not like the 
melody so well as that of some of the other tunes, 

No. 2 consists of a Ferial ‘* Confession ” in the key of G minor, for 
use during Advent.and Lent, partly in unison and partly in harmony ; 
‘* The Story of the Cross,” versified and divided into five parts, with 
the music partly in unison and partly in harmony; Choir Prayers be- 
fore and after service with an Antiphon in four part score coucludes 
this Number. ‘The music is simple and well suited to amateur choirs. 

The getting up of the work is excellent and reflects the highest 
credit upon the publisher. The size is royal 8vo (like the ‘‘ Musical 
Times”); the engraving is clear, and the price is 2d per sheet of four 
pages. 


‘‘ A Nice Little Girl like me” (or, ‘‘ Leap-Year.”) Song, words, and 
music, by Artuur Savittz Lone. 


An amusing and laughable song, yet fit fora lady to sing, as it 
consists simply of innocent fun withont any touch of gp The 
story is that of a young lady who considered that she had a right, 
without being guilty of impropriety, to ‘pop the question” herself 
during Leap-Year. “She met Tom, who looked somewhat depressed, 
and asked him what was the matter? 


He said, “ ’tis my landlady makes me sad, 
Her cheating and thieving are much too bad, 
ype te epee that I never had, 

And she steals both my coals and my tea! 
When my dinner’s half bone and half fat, 
If I venture to grumble at that, 

She coolly makes out that she has not 4 doubt, 
All the lean’s eaten up by the cat.” 


The young lady thereupon said— 
“Tom, about matters like this don’t mind ; 
Perhaps sombody else would prove more kind, 
Get a wife of your own if you chance to find, 
Some nice little girl like me,” 


Of course Tom did not immediately see the force of the reasoning, 
but said he did not care to “leap from the frying pan into the 
fire.” He continued (to quote the words of the song)— 


‘* What a of a wife Harry Jones has got, 


They quarrel a lot like kettle and pot ;” 
« Ah, but Tom,” I (that is the young lady) replied, “ Mrs, 
Jones is not ” 
A nice little girl like me. 


Well the upshot is that the “ Nice Little Girl” catches Tom. The 
eS ee en ee ae ee the 
accompaniments are sim 


ple but not monotonous, 





(T. C. Turner & Co., Britton. ] 
“For Aye.” Song, Words and music by Gitaert Brass, 
A simple and elegant melody, with a catching refrain in waltz time. 


“For Aye.” Valse. By Gitsert Brass, 


A song-waltz in the latest fashionable style consisting of pretty 
melodies, well harmonised : of course the above song forms its basis, 


“The Ocean Waif.’ Song. Words by 'T. Tuxpatt Witpriver. 
Music by Gitsert Byass, 
This song is described as a ‘*sea-yarn,”” and a very good yarn it is, 


The words are healthy, so is the music, both melody and accompani- 
ment, 


“On the Shore.” Song. Words by Marion Coox. Music by 
Girsert Brass, 

The words are sweet, and the idea which prompted them is good ; 
but they end so very sadly—too sadly forasong. We cannot commend 
the music; the melody and accompaniment are monotonous and 
unworthy of a composer who generally writes so charmingly, 





[S. Spracue &£Co.] 
“Ta-Ta.” Polka. By Giisert Brass, 


One of the brightest and best marked polkas for dancing purposes 
that we ever met with, 





In a short notice of “ A Guide to Practical Counterpoint and 
Harmony of the present day,” by Gertrude Jackson, a mistake was 
made in attributing to that lady a very inelegant sentence. ‘This was 
a quotation from a translation of ** G, Weber's Theory.” 





STUDENTS’ COLUMN. 





A valuable hint to teachers may be gained from the advice Beethoven 
gave the pianist, Czerny, who undertook the musical education of his 
nephew, Carl: «‘ When sufficiently advanced, do not stop his (Carl's) 
Playing on account of little mistahes, but only point them out at the 
en 


of the piece. I have always followed this system, which quickly 
forms a musician,” 


_ The study of music differs from all other branches of learning, in that 
its difficulties cannot be encountered separately and overcome one by 
one. While the attention is concentrated upon one particular point, 
almost incurable bad habits may be formed in some utinoticed 
direction, Hence the really good teacher will always be on the alert, 
carefully watching lest any error creep in unawares, 


ScuuMann ruined his hand for piano playing, by inventing and using 
a mechanical device to aid him while practising; yet we see by the 
patent records, that numberless devices and mechanisms are still being 
invented to help (?) the hand. Students risk a great deal when they 
allow machinery to attempt for them what their own perseverance and 
intelligence can do much better. 


You should learn to play chords afd skipping notes without looking 
at the keys, as this habit interferes with a prompt reading of notes. 


It is better to practise often than to tire yourself by long sitting. A 
long practice is as much to be avoided as a lesson, ‘Thoroughness 


is gained by repeated and persistent application; not by long and 
exhausting efforts. or, ' ioe 


Take the first opportunity, after having had your lesson, to look 
over, not to play, the exercise or piece you failed to play to the teacher's 
satisfaction, and try and find out the ules theoretically, i.¢., without 
going to the piano. By this means the corrections of 

better impressed on the mind, 


The value 'of system in study cannot be too highly rated. The 
worker who is unsteady and unsystematic revolves round a very limited 
circle, without pr ing forward, The pupil who is continually 
pee lessons, and procrastinating his hours of practice, will soon 
lose all grasp on his studies, if he ever had any. 


As the defective links of a chain, even if singly repaired, do not 
repair the chain completely, so any single bar of a piece, though slow! 
and rings a (and thus mastered) does not make the pupil 
play the whole piece properly, unless the bars before and after are 
joined to it, so as not to leave the slightest inequality. So we shall 
find the usual mode of playing a me a hundred times and more over 
is only a waste of time, Take that bar or bars out which do not go 
smoothly, practise them carefully, and, after having done so, bestow 
the greatest pains to join them to the adjacent bars 


- Pupils often come to their lesson badly ee, and yet seemingly 
expecting to receive a good and thorough lesson from their teacher. 
They should remember that very little can be done for them if the 
previous lesson has not been practised and well acquired. Habitual 
t becomes a source of embarrassment and torture 

When pupils take lessons they shonid show their appreciation of their 
ym 6 Cage by industry, application and comscienti 
0 . 


The real differetice between men is efiefgy. A strong will, a 
settled purpose, an invincible determination, cafi ae 
anything ; and in this lies the distinction between great men atid li 


men, 


teacher will 


if 
ttt 
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PRONUNCIATION IN SiNGING.—A good, clear pronunciation is a most 
essential part of the singer’s education, ‘Too great importance cannot 
possibly be attached to this part of the vocal art. {t is well know that the 
vowel as well as the consonantal sounds must be somewhat exaggerated 
in singing, so as to make them audible, otherwise the tone of the 
melody will obscure the sound of the letters forming the words of the 
text. It is a mistake to suppose that the English language is not 
adapted for singing; of eourse, the vowels a, ¢, 4, 0, u, are sung with 
more facility in their Latin pronunciation, which every language except 
the English has adopted. In their English pronunciation they are more 
drawling, sounding like ae, e¢, ie, ob, yu, and become, so to say, 
double vowels. Any one will understand this better by trying the rwo 
above-mentioned pronunciations of the vowels, Another difficulty for 
English-speaking singers is the letter r, which they naturally enunciate 
in singing as it is done in speaking, rather softly; that letter has a 
peculiar pronunciation in every language but in Italian and in German. 
The manner of sounding it in these languages (short and sharp) may 
serve as a criterion as to its correctness in singing it. Great attention 
ought to be paid as to which organ is employed most forcibly in the 
sounding of certain consonants; it is well for the student to practice 
their mere inarticulate sound without the aid of the vowel which is 
used in saying the letter, For instance, take letter r, give the sound 
r-r, not ar, as it is pronounced, This sound is tormed by striking the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth, just back of the upper teeth, 
M, 6 and p are formed by dint of the lips only. Let the student sound 
all the letters of the alphabet in this manner, and he or she will find 
that, with the exception of the formation of the sounds m, 4 and p 
the tongue and teeth are more or less employed, sometimes one, 
sometimes the other predominating. If the vocalist pay particular 
attention to all these minute details which are indispensable to form the 
complete and perfect entirety of the art of pronouncing well and 
correctly, it will soon be evident that, although Italian is a more 
melodious tongue, English is not at all to be despised as a language to 
sing in, Chorus-masters and conductors should insist on having 
choruses rendered distinctly as well as correctly. It is a very rare 
occurrence in our times to hear a chorus, be it in opera or oratorio, 
sung in such a manner that we can even get the remotest idea of what 
tongue it is performed in; for aught we know, it may be in any living 
language extant, or dead one either; for the audience the text remains 
a puzzle, Years ago when the music rendered was generally of the 
melodious or florid style, the text was a minor consideration ; and any 
short-comings in pronunciation on the part of the singer were of less 
consequence. Now the tendency of music is toward the declamatory 
order (this is noticeable even in simple ballads) ; therefore, as I said 
before, the very greatest care should be bestowed on this branch of the 
great vocal art.—Kar/ Formes. 


The following three paragraphs are taken from some extracts from 
the advance sheets of the ‘Wagner Handbook,” printed in the 
Musical Courier : 


It is well known that Wagner was not the first who made use of 
leading motives, or representative themes. Isolated cases occur in 
Berlioz and Meyerbeer ; and a very beautiful example is introduced in 
Weber's “ Euryanthe,” an opera which is in many respects the direct 
precursor of “‘ Lohengrin,” and of which Wagner wrote a few years 
before his death that ‘‘ every single number is worth more than all the 
opera seria of Italy, France and Judza.” It remained for Wagner’s 

ramatic instinct to perceive the importance of this new device, and 
develop it into a new variety of musical form, the importance of which 
cannot be over-estimated. 


For every dramatic personage or important factor in the plot, 
Wagner invented a musical passage or motive, which recurs again and 
again in the course of the drama, whenever a significant act occurs or 
is referred to in the poem. ‘These motives are always charaeterized by 
a realism and pictorial suggestiveness which no other composer has 
equalled. Compare, for instance, the weird, unearthly leading motive 
of the Dutchman with the seductive strains of the sirens in “'Tann- 
hiiuser ;” the dreamy, tender music of Elsa with the majestic strains of 
the King ; or the heavy, clumsy motive of the giants in “‘ Rheingold” 
with the voices of the forest in ** Siegfried ;” and imagine all these a 
being interchanged, the result would be ludicrous, , 


In the songs assigned'to Eva, Senta, Elsa, Wagner has shown that no 
one can write more beautiful melody than he; but when he comes to 
discordant passages he uses diseords, because discords and modulations 
alone can express tragic passions. Just as a dramatist in the midst of a 
thrilling situation does not break the spell by letting some one pre- 
maneedly tell how it is all going to end, so Wagner avoids cadences 
and premature concords, and passes on from one discord to another, 
thus keeping the feelings of the hearer at a high state of tension until 
the end is reached. 


At a time when Berlioz was discountenanced, Schumann cheerfully 
admitted his gifts. He satirized the “ worthy cantors”’ who fainted 
over Berlioz’ harmonies.—Figaro, 


The following description of Dr. C, Swinnerton Heap’s Sonata in 
E minor, receutly performed at Mr, Stratton’s Chamber Concerts, 
Birmingham, can scarcely fail to interest our readers. ‘* This senata 
consists of the usual four movements, and commences with an introduc- 
tion of a broad and massive character. After a pause on the dominant 
the violin takes up the first subject proper, the time chan ing to 
Allegro, A striking passage precedes the second theme, which is 
announced by the pianoforte, and is in marked contrast with the first. 
The passage referred to also plays an important part in the thematic 


development. The resumption and peroration may —_ be traced by 


the hearer. The slow movement is almost purely lyrical, and is con- 
structed upon a very graceful theme. The middle section contains 
some varied treatment, with frequent modulation, and the reprise has 
a more florid accompaniment. The coda is charming in effect The 
seherzo is a light, sparkling movement, and affords the violinist an* 
effective display of the spiccato, or ‘ pointed” bowing. An 
alternativo appears first in C major, and, at the close, in A major, 
The whole movement is most animated, and not without a spirit of 
humour, The /fina/e isa fully developed movement in sonata form. 
The opening subject is very bold, and is relieved by contrasted 
episodes. The second theme is very happily treated and elaborated, 
and the free fantasia portion is as spontaneous as it is scholarly ; the 
few bars preceding the recapitulation claim attention by the sudden 
contrasts of tone. The coda is made additionally effective by the 
repetition of the episode following the second subject. It need only 
be added that the work is by no means easy; the difficulties, however, 
are not created for their own sake, but arise from the natural treatment 
ot the subject matter,” 


ImporTANCE oF Four-HaAND Piay1nc.—The practice of four-hand 
playing exercises the finest possible effect on the musical progress of 
the pupil. And yet it is a melancholy fact that precisely this branch 
of musical instruction is most neglected in our Female Colleges. The 
teachers themselves are most to blame for this state of things, 
Frequently, too, the difficulty is with the pupils, and to an even greater 
degree with the principals of the schools; who, not possessing the 
slightest tincture of musical culture (with the exception of here and 
there one) interfere seriously with the work of the music-teacher, 
They think that pupils should learn a few pieces, so as to make a show 
with them during vacation, and in this way attract new pupils to the 
school, which is the chief object in view. Let us return to the main 
question. Wherein consists the great utility of this four-hand playing? 
In the first place, the pupil thus acquires the absolutely necessary Beulty 
of prima-vista reading. ‘The practice of playing sometimes secondo, 
sometimes —_ gives the pupil an accurate knowledge of the 
;notation and the power of a true perception, In the second place, 
precision in keeping time is thus acquired, Although two are 
playing, the general effect is nevertheless a unity. There is a mutual 
leading and following, the same as ‘*two souls with but-a single 
thought, two hearts that beat as one.” ‘Thirdly, the pupil is thus 
made acquainted with the best musical works, which, otherwise either 
from want of technic or of understanding, he could not by himself 
master. This last reason is sufficient of itself to justify one in devoting 
one hour daily to four-hand practice. The opportunity is thus 
afforded of admiring Bach in his wonderful) depth, Haydn in his child-like 
simplicity, Mozart in his charming and sublime melodies, Beethoven in 
his immeasurable riches, and a che have come since them in their 
varied excellence,-- J. B. Grass in ‘* The Musseal Record,” U.S.A. 


Vocal or Instrumental practice must be done in very slow time to 
secure thoroughness, ‘Thousands ruin their musical prospects by 
practising too fast, and therefore too superficially. If you shrink from 
tedious drudgery in music, there is little hope for you. 


‘‘ How many hours a day must I practise?” The manner in which 
you practise is of infinitely more importance than the amount of time 
you spend at it daily. Thirty minutes well applied is worth four 
times that amount merely spent at the instrument listlessly drumming 
over your lesson, anon digressing into any and every idle fancy that 
comes into your head, Give your whole attention to your practice, 
concentrate your mind on what you are doing, if it is only a five-finger 
exercise. Indeed nothing is of much greater importance than the 
much abhorred five-finger exercise. Practise to the best of your 
ability; it it is worth doing as all, it is worth doing well, and if it is 
not worth doing at all, your teacher would not have told you to do it. 
Listen to your tones, get them as smooth and even as possible ; look 
to your fingering, your Sa 3 you will find enough details to demand 
all your attention.—/. R, W. 

Transrosition.—To the Editor of ‘‘The Keynote.”—Dear Sir,— 
Will you kindly favour a student with some hint as to the right course 
to pursue, that he with —— study may acquire some facility in the 
‘art of transposition.” ost truly yours,—‘* OrGanist.”” 


[As in the case of “sight reading,” facility in the art “ transposition ” 
is to a great extent a natural gift. In order to acquire proficiency in 
this branch of art, on the part of those not thus specially endowed, it is 
of course necessary to become practically acquainted with the science of 
harmony and the laws of p ion. When this has been accom- 
plished an examination of any piece it is desired to transpose will 
enable the student to trace the modulation, and become acquainted 
with the relation it bears in every case to the tonic key, In the case 
of enharmonic changes some difficulty will be experienced, especially if 
making a trans copy on paper; but a knowledge of harmony will 
in this case also enable the writer to avoid incorrect notation, as he will 
be thus enabled to trace the composition and resolution of each chord. 
Assiduous practice will of course render the task easier of accomplish- 
ment, but there are né specific rules available for guidance.—F, Archer. ] 


Mosicat Notation Apptiep To Tue Stupy or Branx Verse. 
By A. H. Tolman, Abstract of a Paper read at a Meeting of the 
University Philological Association, ong f 1, 1884. 

Mr. Alexander J, Ellis (Trans, Eng. Philological Soc., 1875-6) 
says that English metres should be studied by marking the Force, 





Length, Pitch and Weight of each syllable of a passage, and by 
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marking each Silence or Pause. He would mark nine degrees of each 
quality. But Weight cannot be understood as anything apart from 
both Length and Force, and Pitch is * entirely variable and individual ” 
(Schipper, Englische Metrik.) Length can be marked with a good 
degree of accuracy by the different musical notes, All important 
distinctions of accent can be indicated by the presence of the fol- 
lowing marks over the notes which represent the different accented 
syllables: ‘,’,”, ‘’, &c. Pauses which count in the verse-movement 
may be expressed by the different musical rests. Pauses which hold 
the verse-movement in suspense (cxsuras) can be expressed by the 
letter C, which can be made of different sizes according to duration, 
if desired, 

Variations in the rate of movement can be expressed by undetlining 
the notes, if the movement is retarded, and drawing lines above, if it is 
accellerated. Mr. Ellis does not mark this at all. In all cases the 
actual reading of some individual should be recorded, not an ideal 
scansion. 

According to my reading, the first five lines (25 feet) of the Passing 
of Arthur, Light of Asia, and Paradise Lost, contain respectively 10, 


12 and 1§ simple iambic feet, (@®, @# oo 7 &e. ~The most com- 
5 simp ‘ y tI ) “4 
mon substitutions are: #@*+#*, @®, @# and for two feet, | OO 
OO" PO Ppa & ere 


‘“—_ ° 
marked by Mr, Lanier ©), POP |O-|, and|@- |eoe|. 
pecs ICCC ICP Ds ICEL IPs anal ieee | 
Most of these substitutions occur in these three passages. From these 
fifteen lines expressed in the above notation, most of the formal 
principles of free blank verse are made clear to the eye. Several of 
them were pointed out.—Johns Hopkins’ University Circulars, 








ORGAN NEWS. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
R.G., Rohr Gedact, 8 ft. 








B., Bourdon, 16 ft. 
C., Clarion, 4 ft. S., Salcional, 8 ft. 

O.G., Contra Gamba, 16 fe. S.B., Sub Bass, 16 ft. 

Cor. di B., Cornodi Basseto, 8 ft. | $.O., Super Octave, 2 ft. 

D., Dulciana, 8 ft. St. D., Stopped Diapason. 

Fl,, Flute. T., Trumpet, 8 ft. 

Fl. B., Flute Bass, 8 ft. Va., Viola, 8 ft. 

Fig., Flageolet, 2 ft. V.D., Violin Diapason, 8 ft. 
F.M., Full Mixture. V. di G., Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. 
G., Gemshorn, 4 ft. V.H., Vox Humana. 

Gb., Gamba, 8 ft. Vn., Violon, 16 ft. 

Harm. F., Harmonic Flute, 4 ft. | Vllo., Violoncello, 8 ft. 

Hohl F., Hohl Flute, 8 ft. W.F., Wald Flute. 

L.G., Lieblich Gedact, 8 ft. Couplers :— 

O., Oboe, 8 ft. C. to P., Choir to Pedal. 
O.D., Open Diapason. G. to P., Great to Pedal. 
O.V., Octave Viola, 4 ft. S. to C., Swell to Choir. 
Orch. O., Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft, | S. to G., Swell to Great. 

P., Principal, 4 ft. S. to P., Swell to Pedal, 


SPECIFICATIONS, 

Description of the Leeds Parish Church organ, Re-built and 
enlarged by Mr. Abbott, of Leeds, 1883. 

4 Manuals and Pedal, Compass of each Manual CC to in G Alt., 
56 Notes. * Compass of Pedal CCC to F, 30 Notes, Pedal Organ :— 
1. S.B., 32 ft.; 2. Open Bass, 16 ft.; 3. Violone, 16 ft.; 4. B., 
5. FL B., 8 ft.; 6. Vilo.; 7. F.M.; 8. Contra Trombone, 32 ft. ; 
g. Trombone, 16 ft.; 10. C., 8 ft. Great Organ.—1. Sub-Bourdon, 
32 ft.; 2. Double Open Diapason, metal, 16 ft.; 3. B., 16 ft.; 
4. Large O.D., 8 ft.; 5. Small O.D., 8 ft.; 6. S., 8 ft.; 7. Gb., 
8 ft. ; 8. Hohl F.,8 ft.; 9. Gedact, 8 ft.; 10. Quint. 6 ft.; 11. Octave, 
4ft.; 12. Harm. F., 4 ft.; 13. Nazard, 2 ft.; 14. S.0., 2 ft.; 
15. Mixture, 3 Ranks; 16. F.M., 5 Ranks; 17. Double Trumpet, 
18. Posaune, 8 ft.; 19. Tromba, 8 ft.; 20. C., 4 ft. On a separate 
Sound-board, wind pressure 7 inches. a1. Tuba, 8 ft. Swell 
Organ.—1. Double Open Diapason to Tenor C, Bourdon (lowest 
Octave) to CC, 16 ft.; 2. O.D., 8 ft.; 3. Gb., 8 ft.; 4. & 5. Voix 
Celestes, 8 ft.; 6. S.D., 8 ft.; 7, W.F., 4 ft.; 8. Octave, 4 ft.; 
g. Octave Quint., 2$ ft.; 10. Super Octave, 2 ft.; 311. Mixture, 
5 Ranks, various; 12. Contra Fagotto, 16 ft.; 13. Horn, 8 ft.; 
14. T., 8 ft.; 15. O., 8 ft.; 16. Vox Humana, 8 ft.; 17. C., 4 ft.; 
Tremulant. Choir Organ.—1. B., 16 ft.; 2. Geigen Principal, 
8 ft.; 3. S., 8 ft.; 4. Gedact, 8 ft.; 5. Flauto Traverso, 8 ft. ; 
6. G., 4 ft.; 7. Gedact Flute, 4 ft.; 8, Orch. O., 8 ft.; 9. 
Clarionet, 8 ft.; 10. C. di B. Echo Organ.—1. Lieblich Bourdon, 
2. Open Principal, 8 ft.; 3. V. di G.; 4. Dolce, 8 ft.; 5. Flauto 
Traverso, 8 ft.; 6. Echo Oboe, 8 ft.; 7. L.G., 8 ft.; 8, Lieblich 
Flute, 4 ft.; 9. Octave, 4 ft.; 10. Flauto Dolce, 4 ft.; 11. Flautina, 
2 ft. Couplers.—Manual S, to G.; S. to €.; Choir to Great, 
Pedal, G. to P.; S. to P.; C. to P. Composition Pedals.— 
4 to Great and Pedal Organs; 1. Foot Pedal, ‘ Great to Pedal ;” 
3 to Swell Organ ; 1 Foot Pedal, ‘‘ Swell to Great.” 


Specification of the new organ in the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
Westminster. Built by Mr. C. H. Walker, Manchester St., Man- 
chester Square, W. 

Great Organ.—CC to G, 56 Notes:—St. D., 8 ft.; O.D., 8 ft.; 
Viol, d’ Am., 8 ft.; Fi., 4 ft.; Fiautina, 2 ft. Swell Organ.—CC 





Pedal Organ.—CCC to F, 36 Notes: B., 16 ft, Couplers,—S, to P. ; 
G. to P.; S, to G,; 5 Composition Pedals. Tremulant to whole 
Organ, 


RECITALS. 


Organ Recital by Mr. E, H. Turpin, at the Catholic Apostolic 

Church, Westminster, March 14, 1884. Programme :—Organ 
Sonata, No. 5, Choral, Andante, Allegros (Mendelssohn) ; Adagio, Op. 
20 (Beethoven); Musette in G, (E. H. Turpin); Air with Varia- 
tions, Op. 34, (Spohr); Andante, ‘* Pilgrim’s March,” (Mendelssohn) ; 
Fugue in G, (J. °S. Bach); Variations, on a Ground Bass, from a 
Concerto, (Handel); Pastorale, (A, Guilmant); Fantasia, ‘* Vesper 
Hymn,” (E. H. Turpin.) 
The programme of Sir Herbert Oakeley’s Recital April 16, in 
the Music Class-room, Edinburgh, was as follows:—(Bach) Air, 
‘* Mein glaubiges Herze,” Prelude and Fugue in D minor; (Handel) 
Choruses, ** Hail, Judza!” (Judas Maccabeus), ‘* May no rash intruder,” 
(Solomon), ‘* Moses and the children of Israel sung this song unto the 
Lord,” (Israel in Egypt) ; (Haydn) ‘ Gloria in Excelsis, Mass No. 1; 
(Mozart) Symphony in E flat, Andante, Menuetto and Trio; 
(Mendelssohn) Prelude and Fugue, No. 2, Op. 37; (Schubert) Lied 
(Standchen) ‘ Leise fliehen meine Lieber ;” (Ouseley) Prelude for 
Organ, in F major; (Pleyel) Motivo in B flat, Op. 12; (Beethoven) 
March and Chorus, ‘* Twine ye garlands,” (Ruins of Athens) Op, 117. 
“God save the Queen,” 


Mr. Frederic Archer gave Inaugural Recitals on the new organ 
erected by Messrs, Johnson, of Westfield, Mass., at the Grand Avenue 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 1st and 2nd of 
March. ‘The following were the programmes :—Tuesday :—Sonata in 
D minor, (A. Guilmant), with MS. Cadenzas; (a) Allegretto, 
(Tours); (4) Allegro in F, (E. Silas); Overture “ Tannhauser,” 
(Wagner); Prelude’and Fugue, D major, (J. S. Bach) ; Aria, “ Ombra 
Leggiera,” (Meyerbeer); Marche Cortege, ‘La Reine de Saba,’’ 
(Gounod); Offertorium in D, (Morandi). Wednesday :—Serenade, 
(Hamilton Clarke); (a) Pastorale, (A. Mailly); (4) Fugue in G, 
(J. L. Krebs); Storm Fantasia, (J. Lemmens); Andante and Fugue, 
Otetto, (Mendelssohn); Priere et Barcarolle, (Meyerbeer); Funeral 
March of a Marionette, (Gounod); Overture, “ cave Triumph,” 
(Wallace). Vocalist, Mr. D. F. Colville. 


‘Fhe following is the programme of an Organ Recital given by 
Mr. F. Archer in the Grace Methodist Church, Harrisburg, U.S.A,— 
Fantasia in F minor, (Mozart); Larghetto, piano concerto in C, 
(Beethoven); (a) Impromptu, (Mailly); (6) Fugue, (J. L. Krebs); 
Overture, ‘Dichter und Bauer,” (Von Suppé); Offertorium, 
(Morandi) ; Allegretto, (B. Tours); Bourree, (Handel); Allemande, 
(Dupont) ; Marche Cortege, “ La Reine de Saba,” (Gounod). 

The following is the programme of an Organ Recital at St. James's 
Church, Tunbridge Wells, on April 17, by Mr, F. C. O. 
Hunnibell.—Overture, (Smart); Air, with variations, (W. Rea); 
Fugue, ‘“‘St. Ann,” (Bach); Fantasie, ‘‘‘The Storm,” (Lemmens) ; 
Caprice in B flat, (Guilmant); (a) Offertoire, No. 4, (Batiste); 
(6) Fugue in G, (Rheinberger); Air, “ O, Santissima, (Lux); Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor, No. 1, (Mendelssohn); (a) ‘‘ Chapel by the 
Sea,” (J. F. Barnett); (4) Festive March, (Smart), 

An Organ Recital was given by Mr. J. M. Barnett at the Chapel 
of Ease, ‘Tunbridge Wells, on Wednesday, April 23rd, 


«* Organ Lectures’ are, so faras we are aware, a new feature in the 
world of musical education. An experiment of this kind is to be 
made at Trinity a next term, when Mr, F, H. Bradley, one of 
the organ professors of the College, will give an illustrative course on 
the works of Bach, ‘That they will be of great educational value to 
musical students there is no doubt, while under the hands of so 
distinguished a soloist as Mr. Bradley, the examples to be given on 
the College organ will render the course most attractive as well as 
most useful,” 


Mr. Alfred Kirkland, ape builder, of Bank Buildings, Bank 


Street, Westgate, Wakefield, has now opened a factory at Northampton 
Place, Holloway Road, London, N. 





THEATRICAL NOTES. 


On Saturday, April rath, the Atuamsra Theatre, which, since the 
withdrawal of, «The Golden Ring,” had been closed for re-decoration 
and architectural improvement, re-opened with Carl Millécker’s comic 
opera, “The Beggar-Student,’’ ‘The opera, which has already been 
performed with marked success in Germany and the States, has under- 
gone some modification to suit Alhambra audiences, the original three 
acts being expanded into four by the addition of several sumptuous 
ballet-scenes. The English libretto is trom the pen of Mr, W, Beat 

Kingston, who has rmed his work with neatness and skill. The 
story—simply that of the ‘* Lady of Lyons” transferred to Poland— 
is set to much brilliant music of a kind likely to become very popular. 
In Act 1 Mr, Fred Mervin’s song, ‘* We are taught to act politely,” 
and the duet between Miss Leslie and Mr, Henry Hallam; in Act 2 
Miss Leslie’s song ‘‘ Full many a maid,” and Miss Marion Hood’s 
‘Joy and grief are close allies ;’’ in Act 3 the duet, “Only suppose,” 
and the topical song ‘ Sponge it out ;” in Act 4 Miss Leslie’s ‘* The 
game is up ” are worthy of special praise. And the finales of the first 
two acts, with the sparkling song and chorus, “The bride must lend 
her shoe,” also contain the best elements of popularity, How Mr, 
Leslie will play the Governor has yet to be seen; it will be a 
difficult matter, however, to outdo Mr, Fred Mervin's rendering, 








to G, 56 Notes :;—L,G., 8 ft; O.D., 8 ft.; Gb., 8ft.; G., 4 ft, 


either histrionically or vocally. Miss Hood is as charming and as 
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sweet-toned as ever—which is saying a great deal. Mr. Aynsley Cook 
ought to have more to do; what he does is excellent, Mr. Henry 
Hallam has a light tenor of much beauty, but his dramatic powers are 
capable of considerable improvement. Miss Fannie Leslie, when she 
has subdued a tendency to over-boisterousness, will be a lively and 
competent exponent of the title-part; and Mr. C. A. Honey shows 
considerabte native humour in the by-play with which he relieves an 
insignificant role. A special compliment must be paid to M. Jacobi 
for the band, and to Herr Langey for the chorus ; both being wonderfully 
precise, The mounting (especially of the last scene), and the ballets 
are on the usual well-known lavish scale, and among the dancers we 
would particularly call attention to the performances of Malle. 
Rosa, our old Alhambra favourite, the poetry of motion personified. 
At the close Mr. Holland and M, Jacobi were enthusiastically called for, 
and the management is to be congratulated on another pronounced success, 

On Wednesday, April 16th, the Criterion Theatre, rebuilt and 
splendidly decorated in gold and “crushed strawberry,” opened with 
a revival of Bronson Howard’s “ Brighton.” ‘The theatre is now 
lighted by electricity, and isone of the most commodious in London, 
Mr. Wyndham’s rendering of the volatile Bob Sackett is too well known 
to need criticism. It is altogether admirable: not the least so when 
quietness, as in the opening of the four challenges in the last act. Mr. 
W. Blakely has evidently modelled his Vanderpump on W, J. Hill's 
inimitably unctuous rendering, and was most amusing. Mr. Geo. 
Giddens, Miss Rose Saker, Miss Kate Rorke, and Miss F, Chalgrove, 
each of the last three * the only woman Bob ever loved,” alsoclaim special 
mention. Mr, Wyndham, who received a vociferous welcome, made a 
clever speech at the end of Act 3, which, in brief, ran as follows :— 
“ Ladies and gentlemen,—My original five months’ absence has extended 
to more than thrice five. The house is essentially new ; but the architect 
had strict injunctions to respect any stray echoes of bygone laughter 
which might still be lurking in odd corners. 1 prefey to leave my future 
programme to your imagination, which, however wild, cannot exceed 
the managerial intentions. I have, during the last two weeks, been 
absorbed in the study of the nautical drama, which | consider un- 
rivalled for the deep and stirring emotions it raises in man’s inmost 
nature, 1 have in preparation a new comedy by Mr. Albery, and 
another by Mr. Burnand ; the MS, of the latter was at once pounced 
upon by the custom-house officers as full of explosive material.” Ma 
the new era of this favourable theatre be as prosperous as the old ! 

On Monday, April 14th, Miss Kate Santley, charming and vivacious 
as ever, re-opened the Royatty with Hervé’s ‘* Musical Vaudeville,” 
(what is an wamusical Vaudeville?) entitled “La Cosaque.” Seeing 
that a critic cannot be in two places at once ‘like a bird,” I was 
unable to attend till Thursday the 17th. ‘La Cosaque” has one 
grave defect: its poverty of plot. When I have said that a Russian 
princess, nicknamed ‘The Cossack” for her wild and reckless 
behaviour, flies with a French commercial traveller to Paris and there 
marries him; and that the bagman turns out to be the — son” 
of a prince—I have given you all the substantial incidents of the three 
acts. This scanty basis is eked out with various ‘ incidental” songs 
and parodies, the music of which, though several airs are ‘ catching,” is 
below even opera bouffe level. Yet the piece, chiefly through the 
exertions of Mr. Ashley (late of  Falka”’) who interpolates many 
witticisms, and of the talented manageress, is decidedly amusing, and is 
received with unmistakeable favour by the public. Mr, Sidney 
Harcourt as a young ‘ dude,” Miss Amalia, and M. Marius are all good ; 
the last-named ought to have a better part. For that matter so ought 
nearly all the company, who work their hardest, and may perhaps make 
the piece successful in spite of its intrinsic weakness, 

“Yorick’s Love” (Lyceum Theatre) is a translation by Mr, H. D. 
Howell from the Spanish of Estabanez, ‘The dialogue throughout is 
nervous and to the point. The anachronisms of plot would be of no 
importance did they answer any valuable purpose—but they do not, 
Shakespeare's Yorick, who was already dead when Hamlet was written, 
could not have played at the Globe Theatre in 1613, nor did women 
ever appear at that date on the stage. In other respects the drama is well 
constructed, It is easy to say that other plays, such as ‘ Othello,” have 
contained similar motives, or that the device of making a mimic action 
on the boards reproduce the real situation of the actors is an old one 
This is not tothe point. The various motives involved are recombined 
in a manner essentially original, and the ultimate elements of the 
play-wright’s craft are unchangeable, being rooted in human nature 
itself, It is of interest to observe that ‘* Yorick’s Love” has been 
previously played in the provinces by Mr. D, Harkins, an Australian, 
Mr, Lawrence Barrett’s impersonation of the wronged husband, 
Yorick the jester, is to my thind the ideal of tragic acting. His art 
may be found too continent by the numerous public who lean towards 
rant and bombast; but there is ample pathos, ample passion and fire, 
in Mr, Barrett’s style, combined with a scholarly temperance and truth 
such as Shakespeare's own Hamlet would have loved to see. The 
contrast between Yorick’s trustful happiness in Act 1, and his haggard- 
ness in Act 2, when the seeds of suspicion have been sown, is well 
brought out; the scene with Edmund in the garden, and the culmin- 
ating tragedy at the close, are worthy of the highest praise. It is a 
fine play, achhy acted, interpreted in a manner neither stilted nor tame. 
Mr. Fernandez plays best among the remainder of the cast. Mr, F. W. 
Irish over-elaborates an insignificant pert, and Miss Marie Wainwright, 
who looks charming, is too heavily handicapped with the difficult part 
of the faithless wife. 

Those of our readers who are fond of really humorous writing and 
tuneful, sparkling music should not miss the new version of “Dick 
Whittington” now being given at the Grosz. The needs no 
re-telling ; suffice it to say that the librettist, Mr, Alfred Murray, has 





combined it with the fifth and sixth cantos of Don Juan, and has 
felicitously worked in some amusing satire on the city of London, 
to the boisterous delight of the audience. ‘The composer, Mr. Edward 
Jakobowski, is English by birth, Viennese by education, and has been 
settled in our country for the last four years, during which time he has 
achieved some distinction as a writer of songs and dance-music, and of a- 
comic opera, the ‘‘ Three Beggars,” performed at the Royal Academy 
of Music. All these works were published by him under the assumed 
name of Belleville. ‘The song, ‘t ‘The Remunerative Brown,” and the trio 
ot aldermen, “ It certainly seems a great pity,” are as genuinely comic 
as anything in the Gilbert and Sullivan drama; and the Bell chorus 
(strings pizzicato), the Cigarette song, (pleasantly scored for the wood), 
and the romance ‘ Swift pinioned bird,’ (with flute obligato), will 
become widely popular, Mr, J, L. Shine plays excellently. Miss 
Camille Dubois (Dick), and Miss Ethel Pierson (Alice), are vivacious 
and captivating. ‘The latter, who is practically new to London, having 
only appeared at the theatre, Great Queen Street, ought to make her 
mark in opera-bouffe, A pretty unaccompanied quartette was spoiled 
by being sung out of tune, and a little judicious excision will brighten 
up the piece. The band and chorus are most ably conducted by 
Mr, F, Stanislaus. 

One of the finest “ Musical Spectacles’ ever presented is now to be 
seen at the new theatre in Leicester Square, the last name of which is 
the Empire. The dresses and scenery are of the most sumptuous 
character ; there are three grand ballets admirably arranged and danced, 
in one of which an entirely novel effect is produced by the dazzling 
gleam of electric lights, which flash from the helmet, spear-head, and 
cuirass of each of fifty Amazon warriors; and the architecture, and 
upholstery of the front part of the house is on a scale of the most lavish 
magnificence. ‘The prevailing colours are gold and rich crimson, on a 
ground of ochre. I have seen nothing to equal the smoking saloon, 
with its marble colonnades, its mosaic pavement, and its panelled roof, 
It is plain that the neighbouring Alhambra will have to look to its 
laurels with so dangerous a rival at close quarters. And the play? Well, 
the management chose it as a peg whereon to hang all these gorgeous 


, accessories, so | suppose Iam not called upon to criticise it seriously. 


Miss Camille D’Arville sings and acts charmingly. Mr. Herbert 
Standing, who has a pleasing light baritone voice, does not play so well 
as he sings. The humour of Mr, Paulton (who, as a hawker of street 
songs, has dragged in some old business from Burnand’s burlesque, 
“ Arion,”) is of a somewhat dreary type; but the buffo business of 
M. Paulus and the Tacchi fréres seems to delight the public. 

The accident at the Empire Theatre, on Monday the 21st of April, 
has been either ignored or misrepresented by all the press. Only ¢avo 
of the girls were struck by the falling scenery, and the one most 
seriously affected was more frightened than hurt. ‘The cause was the 
mistaking by some of the corps de ballet of the proper place of entry 
from the prompt side. I happened to be an eye-witness of the incident, 
and can speak positively. 

The “ Ironmaster,”’ at the St. James’s Theatre, I have not been able 
to get a sight of. 

Messrs, Sims and Pettitt’s drama, ‘ In the Ranks,” was proquced at 
the Grand on Easter Monday before one of the largest audiences ever 
assembled within the building, and the piece achieved a decided suc- 
cess. The various telling points with which the play abounds called 
forth loud applause, though it must be confessed that same of these 
are by no means in good taste and might with advantage be dispensed 
with. The play was splendidly mounted, the artistic and mechanical 
changes of scenery being admirably managed, and all the members of 
the company did their best to ensure a success, The burden of the 
acting falls on Mr. Henry George, who as Ned Drayton, the ill used 
hero, displayed great force and vigour, Miss Mary Rorke as Ruth 
Herrick, afterwards Drayton’s wife, displayed emotional power of no 
ordinary kind, and in the trying scene in the fourth act came out re- 
markably well. Mr. Charteris was successful as the scheming Gideon 
Blake, the hisses which greeted his appearance before the curtain being 
the highest compliment that could be paid to his acting, Miss Aicken 
as Mrs. Buzzard afforded much amusement, while Mr. Chippendale as 
Joe Buzzard supplied the comic element to the evident delight of the 
audience, 

Under the management of Mr, Lee Balmaine, the Avenue Theatre 
re-opened on April 28th, with a new farcical comedy from the 
pen of Mr. Owen Dove, entitled ‘* Nota Word,’ Its slightness of 
construction and the interspersed songs and dances mark it out rather as 
belonging to the Vaudeville class—but then who ever wanted to sit out 
a Vaudeville in three mortal acts? ‘The episode of the “ infant,” who 
has to be concealed in cupboards or elsewhere by the parents, is 
perilously like a similar motive in ‘* Confusion ;” the remainder of the 
humour may be summed up by saying that a restaurant, a theatrical 
wig and costume shop, and the pdm Prat of a shoddy Princess 
who is giving a ‘‘ function,” all adjoin ; and that the characters, includ- 
ing two comic duellists, race promiscuously through the rooms of all 
the three, The author’s Spanish Hidalgo is in some respects a 
good bit of character study; but why should a Spaniard speak with a 
French accent and say *‘ certainement ” when he wants to emphasize? 
Messrs, Penley and Taylor manage to get some fun out of their parts, 
and Miss Edith Bruce, as a ballet dancer, is as slangy in tone as can be 
desired. Mdme. de Sarria is very weak ; and the play, as might have 
been anticipated, was not received with much enthusiasm, even by a 
partial audience. of the press were placed,—by mis- 
management?—in most disadvantageous positions, 

LEEDS.—Mr, Stephenson’s comedy ‘‘ Impulse” was recentl 
duced at the Grand Theatre and poh with 3 favourable des. 
The cast included Miss Fanny Enson as Mrs. Beresford, Miss 
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Cresswell as Mrs. Macdonald, Miss M. Daly as Miss. Kilmore, Mr. 
Garthorne as Captain Crichton, Mr. Beverley as Colonel Macdonald, 
and Mr, J, H, Darnley as Victor de Riel, Ernest Bercuotr, 





MUSICAL NOTES, 


The “ St. Cecilia Magazine ” is for the present suspended. 


Mr. J. E. J. Binns, of Brading, Isle of Wight, has sent usa specimen 
of his ‘ Premier Violin String,” which is of very fine quality and 
moderate in price. 

Travian Viotww Varnisu.—The famous Italian violin-makers used, 
it is said, the following sort of varnish on their instruments: rectified 
alcohol, one-half a gallon ; six ounces gum sandarac, three ounces gum 
mastic, and half a pint of turpentine varnish, The above ingredients 
are put into a tin can by the stove, and frequently shaken until the 
whole is dissolved. It is finally strained and kept for use. If upon 
application it is seen to be too thick, thin with more turpentine 
varnish, 





R. Wagner’s “‘ Lohengrin ”’ was performed a short time since at the 
Teatro Regio, Parma, for ‘the first time. It met with a highly 
favourable reception. Malle, Bréthol, as Elsa, made her début on the 
occasion before an Italian audience, 

The London Music Publishing Company, 54, Great Marlborough 
Street, London, W., have just issued a prospectus of the ‘‘ Performing 
Edition of Standard Oratorios, &c,” The pianoforte accompaniments 
are arranged, and the whole revised, by G. A. Macfatren. The pros- 
pectus reads well, and we commend all who are interested in the per- 
formance of oratorios, &c., to obtain it. 

Mr, Gilbert Byass’ charming song ‘* For Thee ” is gradually making 
its way. It was sung by Miss Grace Durham at Bath, on the 24th of 
March, and at Exeter on the rst of April. Madame Emilie Clarke 
too has taken it, and sung it at Morecambe on the 12th and 15th ult. 
Madame Raymond and Miss Melville have also honoured it with their 
approval. 

Dr. Spark gave two special concerts, vocal and instrumental, in the 
Leeds Town Hall on Saturday, April 5th, in memoriam of the late 
Duke of Albany. 


The ‘ Universal Musical Gazette” of 1813 contained the subjoined 
advertisement : 

“The undersigned wishes to obtain as soon as possible a libretto 
for an opera, which he wishes to put to music, and for which he will 
pay well. He invites, therefore, German poets who wish to compete 
to send him their manuscripts, These will be restored to their authors 
if they do not possess the desired conditions, 

‘* Pracue, March 12, 1813. Cart Mania Waser.” 

After this Weber waited seven years for a good libretto, which finally 
came in the “ Freischiitz.” 


The financial success of the Wagner concerts at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, on April 22, 24, and 26, in which Frau 
Materna and Herren Winkelmann and Scaria are to appear, is assured, 
—Musical Courier. 


Ed. Greig was the solo pianist at the last Giirzewich concert at 
Cologne, where he played with great success his own pianoforte 
concerto, He also conducted two elegiacal movements for string 
orchestra entitled «‘ Heart-wounds ” and ‘* The Last Spring-time,” the 
latter of which was redemanded. 

A new society, entitled The “Cecilia Choral Society,” has just 
been started in Clapham. The Society meets every Wednesday, and 
the work in rehearsal is Van Bree’s * St, Cecilia’s Day.” Mr. Joseph 
Tapley is the conductor. 


Herr Carli Zoeller, band-master 7th (Queen’s — Hussars, has 
been elected member of the ‘‘ Reale Accademia di S, Cecilia di Roma,” 
in the class of ‘* Maestri di Compositori,” on the roth. April, 1884. 

Edith Cooke’s charming waltz ‘' Inspiration ” is rapidly making its 
way to popularity. It is played on the parade and pier at Hastings, 
and forms part of the programme at fashionable balls, &c. 

A Philadelphia paper tells about a man in that village who can’t 
keep his foot still while listening to music. Curious! we feel just the 
same way when an organ-grinder comes under our window. And 
sometimes we go outside to exercise our foot, 

The following is a specimen of American advertisements :— 

“Stand from under,—Pianos coming down,—Splendid weather for 
earthquakes. —T rouble ahead.—Something must be done, or down comes 
our house on our heads. Pianos up stairs, Pianos down stairs, Pianos 
in the cellar, Pianos in the garret, Pianos on every one of our eight 
large floors, Pianosonthe brain, Pianos so thick that we had to crawl 
under them to get anywhere on our premises, It's a Piano 
jam, a Brooklyn Bridge crush, and if a stray earthquake should happen 
along we would be capsized sure as fate. We can’t take the risk, and 
must clear the floors at some rate.—What will it profit a man if he 
gains all the pianos in the world and loses the whole top of his head 
when the floor breaks? Don’t wait until all the bargains are gone,” 

Here follows the name of the Advertiser. 

It is related of Hans von Biilow that, at a concert he sent a messa; 
to a lady who was making use of a fan, informing her that he could 
not possibly play in 3-4 time if she kept on fanning in 6-8 time, 

We regret to announce the death of Sir Michael Costa on the 29th 
of April, at his residence, 13, Seafield Road, Brighton, He was born 
at Naples Feb, 4th, 1810. 








Miss K. K, Moakes is the first aspirant for a degree in music. At 
the last examination at the University of London she passed the 
intermediate examination for the degree of Bachelor of Music, 


A comic opera by Mr, Ebenezer Prout is to be produced during the 
season. 


Mr. Lennox Browne's lecture on ‘ Science and Singing” delivered 
betore the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, is to be 
published immediately in an amplified form by Messrs, Chappell, under 
whose auspices the same author’s ‘‘ Medical Hints” had such a wide 
circulation. 


Tue Firtu Puituarmonic Crus Concert, New Yors.—The in- 
strumental works on the programme were three in number, viz., a 
quartet in F major by Mozart; Beethoven’s sonata for piano and 
violoncello (Opus 69); and Brahms’s quintet in F minor, Mr. Richard 
Hoffmann and Herr Schenck played the Beethoven sonata with classical 
solidity. Mr. Hoffmann also took the piano part in the quintet, which 
received a sympathetic and well-rounded pertormance. 


Tue 32nd performance of new compositions by the Musical Artists’ 
Society, will take place on Saturday evening, May 3rd, Programme : 
trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by C. A. ‘Tree; two songs by 
Felix Adler; “Suite de Pieces” for pianoforte solo, by Walter Mac. 
farren ; two winter songs by H. C. Banister ; Sonata for pianoforte and 
violoncello, by Dr. G. Wolff; duet by Alice M. Smith; trio for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by E, H. Thorne. 


Mr. F. Pitman, of 20 and 21 Paternoster Row, informs us that at 
the forthcoming ‘‘ Health Exhibition,” it is his intention to exhibit, 
under the head of Education, both Music and Shorthand, 


LEEDS—Bach’s ‘ Passion Music,” (St. Matthew), was sung in Leeds 
Parish Church on Thursday evening, March 27th, in the presence of a 
large congregation, The choir numbered over 100 voices including 
females, ‘The principals were Miss Moore of Halifax, Mrs. Creser, and 
Messrs, C. Blagbro and W. Morton. The choral numbers were 
rendered in a highly impressive manner. Dr, Creser ably presided 
atthe organ. The “ Passion Music” was repeated on Friday evening, 
the 4th of April, 








UNPARALLELED 
*SUCCESS 


OF THE 


“WHITE” 


SEWING MACHINE. 












GOLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1988. 
600 MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD EACH DAY: 


BOO SEWING MAOHINE DEALERS 
IN ENGLAND ALONE SELL THE “ WHITE.” 


Samples of Work and Price List gratis on application. 


try a WHITE ” betore Purchasing, 


No other Machine ever had sucha 


RECORD OF POPULARITY. 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
19, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND INPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &¢,, 





HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTNERT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strimgs covered in a superior manner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements, 


PUBLICATIONS DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR 
AMATEUR BAND. 
“LIVERPOOL BRASS AND MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.’ 
*“ LIVERPOOL DRUM AND FIFE BAND JOURNAL.” 


THE “BRASS BAND NEWS.” 
(Published on the First of each Month.) 


POST FREE. 
WRIGHT AND ROUND (Music Publishers and Band Contest 
Agents), 34, ERSKINE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


LISTS 








Steen Suaation AND , Penract Danrieray,” 
Post free, trom a Ly ama | _— opposite 
Museum, b: 


D'GH JONES 





SURGEON DENTIST 


Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. 
¥.Z.8.M.8.A., etc., “p ointed Honorary Dental 
Surgeon to the British — for Deaf and Dumb 
Females, Reedham . nan Asylum, Lic. Vic. 
Schools, etc., etc., etc., sole Inventor and Patentee 
of Dental Im vonamenia for which a Gold Medal 
and the highest Diploma of Merit has been 
awarded. 

No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 
to the Clergy ; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 


fessions, and holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
Rtore tickets. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Rane BANE. Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and [nterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under exceptional 
circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions. 


ow TO PURCHASE _ A hesyt haew FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with i diat jon and no Rent to 
pay. Apply at the Office of the Braxseck BuipiNe ‘ar 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either 
or se or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Binxpack 
Fanenotp Lanp Society. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on = ana. 


18S RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southa:npton Buildings, Chancery nade 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. — Glad 
Ti .—Some constitutions have a tendency to rheumatism, and are, 

throughout the year, borne down by its protracted tortures. Let such sufferers 
bathe the affected parts with warm brine, and afterwards rub in this soothing 
Ointment. They will find it the best means of lessening their agony, = 
assisted by apy May the surest way of overco' eee 
need not be said ee cin duneetas' bee 
treatment, by which the = will uli 
Pains that would a gian 


Holloway’s easy and in ve 
throbbing vessels and cal 











SWIFT & CO.,.. 
TYPE-MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTERS. 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste, 
Books, Magazines, Showbills, and Programmes for» Concerts 
and Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 





MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 

DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 

guinea per quarter ; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 

powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 


RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, oniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





CRAMER'S EDITION OF THE ORATORIOS. 


EACH FREE BY POST FOR 12 STAMPS. 





ANDEL’S ‘*MESSIAH.” Arranged and Edited by 
Horstzy. Demy 8vo, 154pp. Price 1s. 


ANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABZASUS.” Arranged and 
Edited by Dz. Jonn Ciranx. Demy 8vo, 160 pp. Price 1s. 

AYDN’S “CREATION.” Arranged by NEUKOMM. 
Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 


|S pimaeaies “STABAT MATER.” Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 


* The above will be supplied in numbers, on liberal terms 
Choirs and Musical Societies. Particulars of Swirr & Co. 





SWIFT & CO., NEWION STREET, HIGH HOLBURN, W.C. 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 





WORKS BY C. BE. WILLING. 


ORGANIST SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, FORMERLY OF ALL SAINTS’, 
MARGARET STREET. 





INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Trans- 


i lated by Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. K. Willing. Free by 
ost, 1s, 


SECOND EDITION. Limp Cloth, One Shilling. 
HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the Canti- 
cles, &c., and Athanasian Creed.—‘‘ THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER.” 


An Edition in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s, ; in which the ‘‘ Proper 
Psalms ” for Certain Days are collected. 


HE CANTICLES, Athanasian Creed, &c., from the 
abeve. Price 3d. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. With Festival 
Chants for the a and Nunc Dimittis; Responses for Advent 
and Lent, New Chants, &c 

HYMNS AND TUNES, Bound in cloth, 8s. 6d.; postage, 4d, Limp cloth 

flush, 28. 6d. ; postage, 34d. 
TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘ The People’s 
Hymoal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; postage, 2d. 
Limp cloth flush, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY DESIRE. PRICE THREEPENCE EACH. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, as sung 
on F estivals at ALL mg atl Margaret Street. With FOURTEEN 


ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. Ewa LING, Teen Copel tos Se Yee 
Society, and formerly Organist and All Saints’. : 


ESPONSES FOR THE SEASONS OF ADVENT 


AND LENT, with DOXOLOGY and HALLELUJAH for EASTER- 
TIDE. Price 8d, 
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